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nature, if left to herself, would soon cover 
the land with trees. Such are old pastures 
which are now hardly producing enough to 
pay for fencing and the taxes, which, if the 
cattle were kept out, would soon come up to 
valuable wood growth. Where such lands 
are near seeding trees, it may sometimes pay 
to scarify the soil with a harrow, or to plough 
furrows a tew feet apart to aid nature in the 
work. We have seen an old pasture ploughed 
and then abandoned, which, in a few years, 
was growing a more profitable crop of white 
pines and birches than the farmer would have 
thought of getting had he continued to culti- 
vate it in his old-fashioned way. 

There is real joy in going into a young 
wood lot one has himself planted, and with 
axe or saw trimming out the inferior or over- 
crowded trees, for fuel or other more useful 
purposes. A few shrewd farmers are finding 
poles for barrel and keg hoops among the 
most profitable crops of the farm. 

The season which many farmers set apart 
for mowing their old, rocky, brush pastures, 
will soon arrive, but we hope that before the 
scythe is put in again, they will consider 
whether the young seedling trees which they 
propose to cut would not, in a few years, be 
paying far better interest on the little capital 
invested than will accrue from the scanty feed 
such land yields. Do not follow old prac- 
We could 
point to hundreds of acres of rough, barren 
old pastures that are now valuable timber 
land, simply because they have been let alone, 
and the wood encouraged to grow. 


tices merely from force of habit. 





GOOD WORKMEN WANTED. 
The Journal of Commerce claims that at 
no time since the exactions of the war, from 
Is61 to 1865, has there been such a demand 
for good workmen as at present. 
quent 


It is a fre- 
of manufacturers, *‘Do you 
know of any good workmen.” 
shops the requirement is for good tool makers, 
good planer men, good lathe men, filers and 


‘ 
t 


inquiry 


In machine 


fitters, but mere operatives and would-be ap- 
prentices have a poor show; but if one of the 
latter class can obtain a place, he has a much 
better promise than for some years past. 
Tool manufacturers and machine builders are 
at their wit’s end to meet their orders, not 
for want of stock or room, but for want of 
good, steady, sensible, competent workmen. 
The Journal says thet applicants for situa- 
tions will do well to note the adjective ‘*good,” 
for mere pretenders and balf-learned appren- 
tices will get the cold shoulder at every place 
The 
claim of the Journal, is, undoubtedly, borne 


where good workmen are obtainable. 


out by the facts, but is it not equally true 
that good farmers, good dairymen, good or- 
chardists, and good gardeners are equally in 
demand by the consuming publi And is it 
not always so? Is it not the ‘‘mere preten- 
der, and half-learned apprentice” on the farm 
who is always complaining of hard times, poor 
crops, and small pay for his labor ? 

Whoever looks about him in the farming 
regions, can but notice that here and there 


are farmers who have every appearance of be- 








ing successful in their business. Their build- 
ings are commodious, and are kept in good 
repair. Their land is smooth, well drained, 
and well cultivated, and shows by its produc- 
tions that it is made fertile. Their seeds are 
well selected, are put in at the proper season, 
the crops are well tended during growth, and 
are properly harvested, and judiciously mar- 
keted. Everything about their farm shows 
the marks of a skilled workman. 

Too many farmers are ‘‘mere pretenders, 
halt-learned apprentices,” and, consequently, 
get the cold shoulder whenever they come into 
competition with skilled labor. The truth is, 
good work pays best in the long run every- 
where, and in all callings, and it is work that 
the world is in need of, and is willing to pay 
for, and the sooner young men and young wo- 
men, too, become convinced of this fact, and 
learn to adapt and prepare themselves for 
some kind of usetul employment, the sooner 
will they find themselves strong to maintain 
an independence among their fellows. For- 
merly the test for a good farm laborer was his 
ability to turn a good swarth in the hay field. 
One who could do that, and keep his scythe 
sharp, could usually be depended upon for 
any place he would be likely to be put into. 
The introduction of machinery on the farm 
has made it possible for farmers to use help 
in limited amount, that is not quite first qual- 
A pretty thick headed collection of bone 
and muscle can filla manure cart, or 
away a load of hay, but there was never a 


ity. 
mow 


time when a high degree of skill in a farm la- 
borer, would command better pay than now. 


The use of machinery on the farm calls for 
men competent to use it, and keep it in re- 
pair. The increased importance of the dairy 


interest calls for men who are good milkers, 
and who can feed, and tend dairy cows so as 
to keep them healthy and thriving. It calls, 
too, for good butter makers, and good cheese 
makers, men who can be depended upon to 
keep things running smoothly and successfully 
for a day, a week, or a month, in the absence 
of the proprietor. 

Manufacturers complain that good work- 
men are scarce now, because the apprentice 
system has been go nearly abandoned on the 
introduction of so much machinery into the 
shops and factories, and many of them believe 
that the old system of serving a series of 
years in the capacity of an apprentice, will 
have to be revived. There will, undoubtedly, 
be some reaction in this direction. A few dull 
heads may be employed in almost any busi- 
ness, but there must be some who are capable 
of doing not only their own thinking, but that 
of others too. We heard a large farmer say 
recently, that if he could hire a man to work 
for him that could fill his own place on the 
farm, so that he could be relieved from some 
of the responsibility of management, he would 
pay him as much wages as he was then pay- 
ing three of his ordinary men, and he was not 
paying low wages by any means. 

As mere brute force in workmen is growing 
less and less in demand, from year to year, as 
steam and horse power machinery takes the 
place of hand labor, so the demand for really 
skilled labor must increase, and this is quite 
as true of the farm as of the shop and factory. 
Young men who aspire to any position in so- 
ciety now, whatever occupation or calling they 
adopt, must understand that it is good work- 
men that are wanted. While ignorant, inef- 
ficient laborers are always in full supply in 
every department of industry, it is one of the 
rarest things to finda first class workman 
unemployed. Good workmen are not only 
needed, they are really indispensable. 





—A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror as- 
serts that the crow is exterminating the singing 
birds of New England. He says: “Few are the 
nests that escape his vigilant search, and fewer 
still the young birds that do not go to satisfy his 
ravenous appetite and fill his capacious maw. I 
have watched and cursed them for years! I have 
seen them pounce upon the nest of the lark and of 
the plover, I have seen them leaving the nest of 
the robin with the young in their beaks. Tor sev- 
eral years I had watched the return of a pair of 
robins to an old apple tree near my house, where 
they had built their nest and reared their young. 
One morning I heard the piercing cry of the old 
birds, foreboding danger and distress. I ran to 
the window just in time to see a crow fly from the 
tree with a young robin in his mouth. In less 
than five minutes the crow returned, dove into the 
tree, and this time the last of my four half-grown 
pet robins was borne away.” 


STRAWBERRIES, 

The strawberry crop, like everything else, 
was later than usual this year, and the 
berries larger than usual, in consequence of 
the cool, wet weather. ‘The Crescent seed- 
ling, I believe, is destined to be an important 
market fruit with those growers who can 
readily market their fruit the same day it is 
picked, or who can deliver it in their own 
wagons early the next day. It is the most 
vigorous grower of any strawberry I ever 
saw; for this reason, the land should not be 
very rich and strong for it, unless care is 
taken to thin out the runners; if neglected 
upon rich land it makes so dense a mat that 
the berries will come small and inferior in 
character. The same is true of the Charles 
Downing in a less degree. 

The Crescent seedling is easily grown on 
comparatively poor land, and is enormously 
productive ; the berries are not highly colored, 
nor sweet nor highly flavored, and with par- 
ticular buyers, will not find favor; moreover, 
they are too soft to bear rough handling or 
long transportation; but the bulk of buyers 
are not very particular about the quality of 
the fruit, ifthey only get enough of it for 
their money. The Chas. Downing is much 
better fruit, but 80 much less productive that 
I think it ought to sell for nearly double the 
price, to be equally profitable ; this difference 
of price will not be sustained in market; in 
fact, a difference of 25 to 30 per cent, in fa- 
vor of superior fruit, is about all that can be 
expected. : 

If the Crescent were as firm a berry as the 
Wilson, or if the Wilson were as vigorous & 
grower on poor land as the Crescent, we 
should have something in the way of straw- 
berries for the million, worth something; but 
we must not expect peacocks to sing. 

Turner's Beauty is attracting some atten- 
tion among marketmen; it is a very sweet, 
delicious fruit, but with me less productive 
than either the Chas. Downing or Crescent. 

Those who wish to grow prize fruit for ex- 
hibition next year, will do wel! to pot the ear- 
that strike. This is done by 
simply sinking to the rim, common 24-inch or 


liest runners 

3-inch pots in the soil of the bed where new 
runners are forming, filling them with earth 
and placing the runner on the surface of the 
pot with a small stone on it to keep it in place 
till it strikes root, which it will do in a few 
] if As 


days, moist weather. 
soon as they become well rooted, cut the run- 


watered or in 
ner string and transplant them into a rich bed 
about Aug. Ist. 


before the plants are taken out, the plants 


If the pots are well soaked 


will not wilt, and can be moved in dry, hot 
weather, though of course, there is some risk 
of losing a few, and a dull day after a rain is 
better. Potted runners, set in this way, 15 
inches apart, make very rapid growth, and if 
the runners are carefully clipped, will form a 
very large, vigorous stool in autumn; such 
plants, well watered in fruiting time, will pro- 
duce enormous berries, and such clusters of 
them as would astonish any one who is not 
The 
blossom stems rise a foot high or more, and 
the fruit is so abundant that it will need thin- 
It is 
nothing uncommon for a single plant to pro- 
duce in this way, a quart of show berries; 


familiar with this method of growing. 


ning out if the largest size is wanted. 


and whole beds will often produce an average 
of a quart to the plant. 

Some growers think this isa profitable 
method to be used for growing large quanti- 
ties, but I think it adapted only to very rich 
soil, and the growing of extra fruit, in small 
quantities for exhibition or for sale to custom- 
ers who are willing to pay a fancy price. The 
labor and expense of growing the potted run- 
ners and enriching and preparing the land for 
this method, are very considerable and essen- 
It is true that this method 
saves a good deal of labor in weeding and 
hoeing required by the common method of 


tial to success. 


spring planting; the ground to be planted 
may be occupied by some early vegetables till 
Aug. 1, and the weeding after this date, to- 
gether with the clipping of runners, would 
not be so large an item as the ordinary weed- 
ing of a matted bed; it is certainly a method 
that will commend itself to the favorable at- 
tention of the amateur gardener who has neg- 
lected to plant a supply of strawberries for 
next season, and does not mind the expense 
of ordering a few hundred potted runners 
from the nurseryman, for the sake of hav- 
ing a good bed of large fruit, for his own 


table next June. W. 2D. Purierick. 





THE USE OF HAY CAPS. 





A reader in Wisconsin, writes to ask if hay 
caps are used as much now, in New England, 
as formerly, and of what material they are 
best made, and how large; to which we 
should reply that the use of caps, for covering 
hay in bad weather, is increasing bere in New 
England each year. Almost all prudent and 
enterprising farmers use them to some extent, 
while others Jorrow them when occasion re- 
quires, if they can find neighbors kind enough 
to lend. In our own experience, the borrow- 
ers sometimes use them more than the owners, 
for the latter aim to get their haying done be- 
fore ‘‘dog day” weather, and ‘‘line storms” 
call for their frequent or long continued use. 
One never can know whether caps will pay 
for using or not, until he can, with certainty, 
foretell the coming weather. In a season of 
good hay weather, caps will not be of much 
use. We would never use them simply to 
keep off dews in the night, as some have rec- 
ommended. It would keep the hay brighter 
on the outside of the cocks, but the labor 
would not pay. In long storms, and some- 
times when showers are frequent, a set of 
caps will fully pay their cost the first season. 
We have had them pay their entire value from 
use during a single storm. Ordinary heavy 
sheeting, costing here, at the present time, 
from eight to nine cents per yard, is amply 
sufficient for making hay caps, and there is 
no need of oiling or dressing them with any 
preparation for keeping out the water. The 
lighter they are, the less troublesome to carry 
about the field and transport from place to 
place. We doubt if oiled cloth would last any 
longer than plain sheeting, while the latter 
will turn rains sufficiently well. 

A cap, two yards square, will cover as large 
a cock of hay as one can easily put up, buta 
cap one anda half yards square is usually 
quite as sensible. It is only necessary to 
protect the upper half of the cocks, as the 
lower portions never get wet except on the 
outside. Cloth, a yard and a half wide, will 
make up with very little sewing; the edges 
may be hemmed, but overcasting will answer 
nearly as well, and a raw edge will do little 
barm. Cloth of that width is not always ob- 
tainable, and yard wide, or forty-inch wide 
may be used, by cutting into suitable lengths 
and splitting every third piece, using the 
halves for widening out the other two. If the 
sewing is done with a machine, the cost will 
not be much for each cap. The corners 
should be turned over and sewed, to form a 
loop, into which a stout string can be tied for 
securing the cap to the hay. _ This is some- 
times done by twisting the string and a lock 
of the hay together, and tucking both together 
under the cock. 

More commonly, sticks from a foot to six- 
teen inches long are used, which are either 
run into the hay or pushed into the ground. 


there is plenty of leisure, otherwise, the 
chances are, that they will not be made at all. 
They are kept for sale by some of the dealers 
in agricultural goods, in this city, and were 
formerly sold at about six dollars per dozen, 
for caps two yards square. 





FERTILIZERS NOT ALLSUFFICIENT. 





Seldom have we seen more marked evi- 
dence of the truth of a statement we once 
heard made by Prof. Stockbridge, when re- 
lating his experience in attempting to grow 
two hundred bushels of corn on one acre of 
land, than we have ever seen this season. 
The Professor prepared the land as well as he 
knew how, applied a sufficient amount of fer- 
tilizer to grow the two hundred bushels, 
planted plenty of seed and took good care of 
the crop while growing, but when it was har- 
vested it fell far short of the mark aimed for. 
The lesson learned was that, although man 
may furnish sufficient seed and fertilizer to 
grow two hundred bushels of corn to the acre, 
he must leave God to furnish the sunshine, 
and it is still a question whether even Omnipo- 
tence can pour down enough sunshine upon a 
single acre to produce such a yield. 

The best fields of potatoes we have seen this 
year, were planted upon stable manure, put 
in the hill, and with seed uncut. The whole 
seed gave the sprouts a good start, and the 
manure, which will heat a little, even in cold 
weather, has yielded an amount of warmth to 
the roots that has told remarkably during the 
month of sunless sky. 

Commercial fertilizers, although containing 
all the plant food needed by the crop, do not 
give out the amount of heat that the same 
number of pounds of nitrogen 
the form of stable manure, nor 
der the ground quite so light and open to 
the action of the atmosphere. It is too early 
yet to hear many reports from experiments, 
but we predict that many farmers who use 
fertilizers this season for the first time, as 
well as others who have used them heretofore, 
will have their faith somewhat shaken con- 


would give in 
do they ren- 


cerning their value. The very heavy rains, 
too, have not been specially favorable, as the 
more readily soluble portions may in many 
cases have been carried down or washed away 
the the roots. 
Surely the practice of agriculture is a never- 


from immediate reach of 
encing series of experiments, and every farm 
is an experiment station, and so long as man 
is unable to control the seasons and the 
weather, must not this state and condition of 
Where is the 
call for lottery schemes and games of chance 
to afford 
when our whole life struggle with the forces 


of things continue to exist? 


excitement to the human mind, 
of nature is so much like one never-ending 
game of chance? ‘The truth is, however, that 
the so-called games of chance are most usually 
games skill. There to be 
learned, and it is learning these tricks which 
affords 
tending against the apparent obstacles in na- 


of are tricks 


so much interest to one who is con- 


ture. Putting up a lightning rod on a build- 
ing, or spreading a squsre of cotton cloth 
over a cock of hay, is playing a trick against 
the power of the elements; so is building a 
green-house where tropical plants can grow 
to perfection in midwinter; and who shall set 
the bound beyond which man shall not go in 
this direction of overcoming and controlling 
the blind forces of nature through skill and 
intelligence gained by experiment and expe- 


rience 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





DESTROYING ROSE 
Can you, orany of your readers, tell me ofa re- 
liable method of keeping rose bugs from grape 
vines? Any information will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Wa. SLATER Mownky. 
Slatersville, R. 1., June 21, 1881. 


Remanks.—Rose 


BUGS. 


bugs may be kept entirely 
away from grape vines in no way that we know of, 
the vines with 
mosquito netting, and putting it on as soon as the 
first bug makes his appearance. This is of course, 
hardly practicable, except on a limited number of 
vines, and in situations where the covering can be 
readily put on. Dr. Fisher, who is standard au- 
thority on such matters, depends, almost entirely, 
upon hand picking to secure his crop on several 
acres, from destruction. He goes through his vines 
in the morning before the insects get warmed up 
in the sun, and carries a dish of water into which 
they fall on the slightest touch by the fingers. In 
this way, and by persistenteffort he is able to re- 
duce them after a few days sufficiently to save his 
crop. 
depending for support, it will pay toexpend some 
labor in killing such insects, but if only a few grapes 
are desired for family use, it is often as well to set 
a considerable number of vines in out of the way 
corners, and expect from them all enough fruit, 
after the bugs have takena share. When grape 
vines grow spontancously, it is just as well to 
cover stone heaps and fences with desirable va- 
rieties, as to let wild ones use allthe room. It is 
very seldom that the whole of any crop is destroy- 
ed by inscets, unless it is grown to a very limited 
extent. Some gardeners are using a decoction of 
quassia chips, syringed over the vines to keep off 
the bugs, and claim fair success, but we cannot 
recommend thisas a sure preventive. Hand pick- 
ing, and this alone, is the only sure method of 
dealing with rose bugs, the large squash bug, and 
sothe other insects which annoy the gardener. 


except by completely covering 


When one has a vineyard upon which he is 


A FREAK OF NATURE, 


Dr. Penniman of Worcester, recently removed a 
molar or double tooth which was situated just be- 
neath the skin at the base of a horse's ear. It had 
no connection with the bone; was well developed, 
possessing the usual amount of enamel, and en- 
cased in its bony sack called the alreolus. They 
are sometimes found in other parts of the body, 
are considered quite rare, and have the technical 
name of cystic tumors. The highest authority 
upon such matters, say that these tecth tumors are 
due to their irregular development during fivtal 
life. 





NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD CO., ONT, 

The season thus far has been favorable for most 
crops, though rather cool for corn. ‘The first half 
of the fifth month was backward, and the season 
was pronounced late, but the last half of the month 
was very warm, and vegetation was rapid, so that 
by the first of this month everything in the vege 
table world was as far advanced asin the average 
of years. On the morning of the Gth there was a 
heavy frost, which, in many parts of Canada, did 
much damage, but no material injury was done 
here. 

Rain has been frequent, but not very heavy. 
The greatest rainfall of this month was in the 
evening of the L3th, attended by lightning and 
thunder, which did considerable damage in some 
localities. 

Haying has commenced. The clover crop is 
very good, and a good deal is cut, but the weather 
the past week has been bad for curing it. ‘The 
hay crop will be good. 

Grain looks well, generally. There are some 
good fields of fall wheat. Barley and oats look 
well. Peas were formerly a leading crop here, but 
the bugs have conquered, and but few fields of that 
crop are sown. 

Potatoes are growing well, and bugs are plenty, 
but Paris green or London purple soon destroys 
them. I find carbolate of lime equally as good, 
and there is no danger in using it; a few pounds 
dusted from a dredyging-box is sufficient for an 
acre of potatoes. it is also a remedy for currant 
worms, and it will stop the ravages of the yellow 
bugs on cucumber vines. 

The fruit crop will be good. Strawberries arc 
abundant, selling at five or six cents a quart. 
Gooseberries and currants are also plenty. Not 
many plums. The prospect for apples and pears 
is good. The weather has been rather too cool for 
grapes. They are starting well, but are late, and 
are setting uneven ly, some much later than others 
on the same vine. GRANITE. 

Bloomfield, Ont., 6 mo., 28th, 1881. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—One of the best remedies for the currant and 
gooseberry worm is to sprinkle the bushes with a 
strong solution of copperas water, using a gallon 
of water to a quarter of a pound of copperas, and 
applying it from a watering-pot, a single applica- 
tion killing the worms as ‘‘dead as « door-nail.”’ 

—George W. Hallock, who has a farm of forty- 
five acres on Long Island, raised Inet year 15,000 
quarts of strawberries, 23,000 heads of cauliflower, 
2300 bushels of onions, 3000 bushels of potatoes, 





Hay caps should be made in winter, when 





173 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of corn, 36,000 


anes 





cucumbers, 6300 bushels of Brussels sprouts, 3500 
bushels of turnips, 4000 bushels of carrots, and 
150,000 cabbaes. 

Silk making has taken a new start in Califor- 
nia, where the conditions are highly favorable. 
Besides a factory in San Jose, two organizations 
of earnest women, assisted by competent and ready 
proffers of means, as well as co-operation of work- 
ing experience, have been making preparations to 
introduce this industry on a wide basis in the 
State. 

—It is said, and we see no reason to doubt it, 
that ifa cucumber vine is trained to run up a stake 
on which a few stubs of limbs have been left along 
its whole length, the crop will be enormous. By 
this plan the vines not only occupy less space, but 
are afforded opportunity to follow their natural 
habit of climbing up, instead of running on the 
ground. 

—Vermin on fowls and about hen roosts will 
leave headquarters by injecting from a syringe a 
weak steep in water of pennyroyal herb tea. Drive 
this weak steep thoroughly over the roosts and the 
poultry and it will cleanse them from lice. Sev- 
eral varieties of flies annoy and suck blood from 
horses and other animals. Pennyroyal steep will 
drive them away if the animal is washed with it.— 
S. W. Jewett, in American Cultivator. 

—QOur best farmers are beginning to learn, and, 
in fact, most of them have already learned, that 
the time spent in destroying weeds in the autumn 
is well spent, and that if they would save time in 
cultivating hoed crops they must keep the weeds 
from seeding as much as possible in all parts of 
the farm; a little carelessness in this respect will 
soon cover a farm with weed seeds, A single root 
of milk weed in a mowing field, if left unmolested, 
will spread over and take possession of a large 
field in a few years. 

—The New York 7ribune says: One of the large 
apple orchardists near Geneva, N. Y., realized a 
decided benefit during the last bearing year (when 
this fruit was so plentiful and cheap) from the 
evaporating system. He began to supply a neigh- 
boring dry-house windfalls at ten cents a bushel, 
then the best picked at twenty-five cents a bushel, 
then the later windfalls at twelve cents, and finally 
the poorer ones at ten cents—the total receipts in 
this way, with no trouble in barreling, amounting 
to over S600. 

The prickly heads of the teazel plant are in- 
valuable for raising the nap on cloth. France de- 
votes 6000 acres of land exclusively to its cultiva- 
tion. French manufacturers use 31,500,000 worth 
of the prickly heads, and export 60,000 tons, val- 
ued at $2,500,000, yearly. Austria produces from 
$5,000,000 to 95,000,000 heads, whilst England, 
Belgium, Poland and Crimea contribute largely to 
the world’s supply. The prickles of the teazel 
have a small knob at the end, and this, mounted 
on an elastic stem and set with great precision on 


the central spindle, affords a little brush, such, it 
is said, as the utmost mechanical skill has never 
been able to rival, at all events at the same price. 
Dr. Moore, in the Country Gentleman, says 
ot cribbing: “The neck strap is ap efficacious rem- 
edy. This consists in a broad, tlat strap buckled 


tight around the neck, This 
prevents the arching of the neck and spasmodic 
to crib. But the best method, I think, isa 
piece of zinc, in shape of a heart or a half-diamond, 


with the sharp pr 


just back of the jaw. 
effort 


int downward, attached to a five- 
ring halter, so that when the animal attempts to 
crib, the sharp point will prick the skin between 
the 


way 


iws ata place corresponding to the point mid- 
nand throat of man. 


the habit effectually. 


between chi This stops 
It pays well to pass coal ashes through a fine 
a flour sieve f This sifted ashes 
when perfectly dry, as it should be kept, is one of 
the hest 
purple, Paris green or hellebore for the destruction 
of potato beetles, fruit slugs, currant and goose- 
berry worms and the like. Being lighter than 
plaster or flour it does not fall so quickly, but 
settles upon every part of the plant—the stem, the 
part of the leafas well as the upper part. 
It may be that it adheres to leaves for a 
longer time and is not so readily washed off by 


sieve- r instance. 


substances with which to mix London 


under 
said also 


rains. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


How Can We Make Them More Useful? 





As I glance back over the past year, among 

the most prominent objects that meet my 
view, are our agricultural fairs, with all their 
mixture ot good and evil; and while I very 
willingly admit that much good has been ac- 
complished by them, yet the feeling arises 
that they are very much nearer failures than 
they should be. ‘Take, as an illustration, our 
State fair of the past year, which was finan- 
cially a success, but agriculturally it was, to 
say the least, nothing to feel especially proud 
of. It is true that crowds of people represent- 
ing every class were present, and very evi- 
dently hada good time meeting with old 
friends, and in going through the various 
grounds, and halls, and looking over the fine 
things on exhibition, and were unquestiona- 
bly made happier by such meetings, and re- 
turned to their homes better fitted to take up 
again the cares and tasks of every day life; 
and this of itself is an important item to be 
laced to the credit of all agricultural fairs. 
3ut when we entered that portion of the exhibi- 
tion devoted to what may be strictly called 
agricultural products, there was very evident 
a feeling of disappointment, if not disgust, at 
the display; and on every hand might be 
heard the expression, ‘*The State of Maine is 
not adding anything to her credit as a farming 
State,” and very much more to the same el- 
fect. 

Now, this is a wrong that should be reme- 
died by somebody, and it seems to me that 
the remedy requires a radical change in the 
management of our fairs from the highest to 
the lowest; and both directors and patrons 
need to do more, and require more from each 
other. Of course all agricultural societies are 
formed for the promotion and advancement of 
agriculture, and this implies that farmers are 
to be taught something, and to accomplish 
this end the farmers must be made to see and 
feel that they are to be benefited thereby. Let 
us for a moment step into the hall occupied by 
farm products. As we walk along we see sev- 
eral boxes of butter, or perhaps, cheese, and 
on one we see the ominous blue ribbon marked 
‘‘lirst prize” and on another the red ribbon 
that denotes ‘‘second prize.” Now, have we 
really learned anything new? Can we make 
any better butter or cheese than before ? 
There is nothing, excepting the ribbon, to 
show the observer why one lot is better than 
the other, and most likely the man who re- 
ceived the second or third prize feels agrieved, 
and honestly thinks his article as good as the 
best, and instead of being emulated to do bet- 
ter next year, declares he will never exhibit 
anything at the fair again. 

The first step toward improvement is to be 
convinced that we are in the wrong, and the 
next step is, to be made to see wherein our 
error lies. If societies required all exhibitors 
of farm products to make a full statement of 
every thing pertaining to the cultivation, from 
the ploughing of the ground to harvesting the 
crop; and the exhibitors ot dairy products to 
give in detail their process of treating the 
milk from the time itis drawn from the cow 
until it is ready for market, in the form of 
butter or cheese, then those who failed in 
getting the much coveted ‘‘first prize” might 
learn the cause of their failure, and instead of 
feeling chagrined, would feel ambitious to 
enter the lists another year with some pros- 
pect of success, and the cause of agriculture 
would be advanced thereby. 

This principle, should, I think, extend to 
each and every article that is entered for 
a premium; and all exhibitors should be re- 
quired to state, specifically, just what they 
claim for the article shown, and wherein it is 
more deserving of a first premium than any 
other article of the same kind, and by this 
means, not only the labor of the awarding 
committees would be made much easier, but 
the prize (which is now almost entirely worth- 
less) would be made of value to the success- 
ful competitor. But while the society should 
require this of exhibitors, the exhibitors on 
their part should demand something of the 
society. 

It is true that the method of making up the 
adjudging committee is, to say the least, open 
to much criticism. So far as I know each com- 
mittee is virtually governed by its own rules, is 
a law unto itself, and what a committee of this 
year would award a first prize to, might, at 
the hands of a futurecommittee be assigned a 
second or third position on the list. 

To illustrate, let us go back to butter again, 
and see the method sometimes at least used 
there. I was once standing in the hall where 
dairy products were shown, when the commit- 
tee was testing the butter. One of them says, 
That is good butter, but it is rather too salt; 





another says, ‘‘just right,” and the third says, | 
*‘too salt,” 80 it was ‘counted out,” not by 
reason of any error in the manufacture, but 
simply because a majority of the committee 
did not happen to have so great a liking for 
salt as the person who made the butter. 
Now, if the quantity of salt is to determine 
the quality of the butter, then the society 
should prescribe the kind and quality to be 
used per pound. 

In the case of butter cows the same arbi- 
trary rule is, perhaps, still more apparent. 
All dealers and owners of cows know that it 
is almost impossible to select the best cow 
from a herd simply by outward marks, for 
while we may never find a poor cow with all 
the acknowledged marks of a good one, we 
sometimes find very extra ones without them, 
and from this fact we frequently see owners 
of cows making fun of judges for giving pre- 
miums to cows that they know to be inferior 
to others in the herd; but if the owners were 
required to state the quantity of butter made 
per week on a given quantity of feed, and 
from a specified number of pounds of milk, 
and perhaps to show a specimen of butter, 
a much more satisfactory decision could be 
made, and those present wishing to purchase, 
as well as owners, would be hannibal these, 

I am very well aware that this is a trouble- 
some question, but if societies would state 
plainly in every instance what they require of 
exhibitors, and with equal plainness state all 
rules by which committees shall be governed, 
I can but feel that a long step in advance 
would be taken. As to the selecting of com- 
mittees, is there any better way than for the 
exhibitors of dairy products to choose the 
committee on these products, the exhibitors 
of stock, the committee on stock, and so on 
through the whole list of the exhibition ? 

Nemo. 

Androscoggin Co., Me., 18S]. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ECONOMY AT HOME, 





I remember reading, several years ago, the 
newspaper report of an essay read before a 
country farmers’ club, in which the writer, 
who was not and had never been a farmer, 
claimed that farmers should strive, by every 
means in their power to build up the business 
of the town in which they live; that they 
should contribute as much as possible to the 
support of the various mechanical industries, 
by hiring their repairing and other mechanical 
work done, and that, if for the sake of econo- 
my, they tried to do such work for themselves, 
they robbed the skilled mechanics of their 
legitimate business, and showed themselves de- 
void of the public spirit which should be man- 
ifested by all good citizens. 

This, if I remember rightly, was the sub- 
stance of the essay, and it seemed to me then, 
and does now, that, if the writer bad acquired 
his fortune by farming, instead of behind the 
counter, his ideas of farm management would 
have been somewhat different, for, as general 
farming is conducted, in the majority of cases, 
the income is not large enough to support a 
family and hire all the making and repairing 
of farm and household implements done, to 
say nothing of trying to lay by something. 

Farmers who hoop their own barrels, tubs, 
&c., whenever they need it, mend and oil their 
harnesses, do their own butchering, papering, 
painting, whitewashing, filing of saws, mend- 
ing of farm implements, and dozens of other 
things which people with any ingenuity are 
capable of, have little idea how much they 
save every year by so doing. ‘Things can be 
kept in much better order than if they were 
obliged to wait until money could be earned 
to pay professional hands for doing the work, 
ol oftentimes little mechanical jobs can be 
done in much less time than would be con- 
sumed in carrying them to and from a public 
workshop. 

A light and comfortable workshop, with 
bench, vise, and carpenter's tools sufficient 
for doing any ordinary work, is almost indis- 
pensable to a successful farmer. Things so 
often need repairing, and then, in the leisure 
of stormy days and wintry weather, a great 
many things needed on a farm—like cart and 
wagon bodies, sleds, ox yokes, axe and whip 
handles, can be manufactured by the farmer or 
bis sons, which serve as good a purpose as if 
they had been bought, and cost, in this way, 
comparatively little. 

A soldering iron, with the necessary accom- 
paniments of resin, acid and solder, is anoth- 
er economical institution which dairymen, es- 
pecially, find very convenient, for, if every 
milk can, pan, pail, &c., had to be carried to 
the tin shop whenever a leak was to be stop- 
ped, a great deal of time, if not money, would 
be consumed by it. ‘Then, every time a lead 
pipe can be mended by home talent, enough 
is saved, if far from a village, to nearly cover 
the cost of an iron. Ladies, with a little 
practice, can easily learn to use them and 
keep their tinware looking much more whole- 
some than if mended with putty or rags drawn 
through. 

If one’s time is so fully occupied that they 
would be obliged to neglect things of more 
importance to attend to such matters, of 
course it would be poor economy to do 80; 
but this is not apt to ve the case with general 
farmers, as foul weather gives so much oppor- 
tunity for in-door work that good managers 
will contrive to do most of their repairing and 
mechanical work at such times. 

To be of any permanent benefit to his 
townspeople in the way of furnishing employ- 
ment, aman must so manage his business, 
whatever it is, that it will be profitable, and 
enable him to build up a capita! with which to 
work; this, at the present time at least, can- 
not be done without close attention to busi- 
ness, and the avoidance of all unnecessary 
expenses. hs i 








For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM OREGON, 





Oregon has an uncommonly large wheat 
acreage for this year, and the prospect for a 
large yield is very favorable, especially in the 
eastern counties, where the climate is dry and 
cold in winter—snow instead of rain, as in the 
western part it is rain, rain, rain. 

Naturally, Oregon is divided into two prom- 
inently distinct physical divisions: by the 
Cascade range of mountains, extending north 
and south, through the central part of the 
State, and by a northward extension, similarly 
dividing the territory of Washington, running 
parallel with the coast range of mountains, 
and with the coast—sea shore. These divis- 
ions—regions—are termed Western (wet) 
Oregon, and Eastern (dry) Oregon. The 
Willamette Valley is a part of western, where 
it rains some less than ‘hirfeen months in a 
year. Despite so much rain the valley produ- 
ces large crops of the cereals, wheat mainly. 
Oats and rye are cultivated to considerable 
extent; corn but little. Some poor attention 
is paid to letting fruit have its own way, as is 
evidenced by the mossy, decaying trees that 
everywhere more or less abound. The set- 
tlers of this valley regard it as best adapted 
to the growing of wheat, and hence pay but 
little attention to the growing of other pro- 
ducts, save oats, which, in some parts, are an 
important crop. 

‘he average yield of wheat crops in this 
valley, for the last ten years may be estimated 
at twenty bushels; some years it has been 
twenty-three. Oats generally average forty-two 
bushels. Potatoes are not generally raised as 
a market crop in the prairie parts of the val- 
ley, the wheat farmers raising barely enough 
for their own consumption; some not even 
this amount; but in the nortiern part, (the 
timbered part,) near Portland, potatoes are 
the main crop of most of the farmers; a mi- 
nority are largely engaged in fruit-growing, 
which pays liberally, as do other crops, when 
properly cultivated and cared for. 

Early, heavy, profuse bearing renders our 
apple trees short-lived, necessitating the cut- 
ting away of the entire tops at from six to 
ten years of fruiting, or of digging up and 
re-planting, which, with most kinds, is the 
better mode. Pear, plum, prune, and cherry 
trees are very healthy, and generally very 
productive, but the tender varieties of cher- 
ries have been frost-killed this spring, as they 
have in some other past springs. The pear 
and plum crops are generally good this year 
in the northern part of the State, and the 
same in southern Geltinnne. 

Owing to occasional hard winters in eastern 
Oregon, that section will not be able to raise 
as uniformly good crops of wheat as western 
Oregon, yet its average yield will be greater 
per acre during the favorable years than that 
of the latter, so that, as the acreage is there 
increased, it bids fair to furnish more than 
one-half of the wheat of the State, which will 
transfer the wheat banner from the Willamette 
valley—from Western Oregon to Eastern Ore- 
gon—so long, till very recently, but a wild 
stock-raising region. 

Railroads are being constructed in all parts 
of the State, thus providing outlets for the 
large surplus of wheat that will be harvested 





from the interior and eastern part of the State. 

Oregon bids fair to prove the banner wheat 

State for 1882, if not of 1881. Despite her 

faults, Oregon grows in population and wealth. 
ht. T. Lockwoop. 


\- 





For the New England Farmer, 


PRICKLEY COMFREY. 





This plant has been sold and planted pretty 
extensively this spring in this and adjacent 
counties. Of course not much can be said 
about it yet. I wish to hear from those who 
have cultivated it. 

A friend purchased some, and gave me a 
few roots, which I set out in a rich place in 
my garden, near a root of common comfrey, 

Symphytum Offcinale.) The plants are 
growing well, but I fail to see any difference 
in the leaves of the two kinds, if they are two. 
Perhaps, when the stalks are larger, a dissim- 
ilarity may appear. Can any one tell me in 
what particular the varieties differ ? 

I have fed the common comfrey to my pig, 
and to my cow and horse. The pig seems to 
relish it pretty well; the horse has occasion- 
ally eaten a stalk, but the cow will not eat it. 
When the other is large enough to cut, I shall 
try to tempt the animal appetite with that. 

As comfrey is naturalized, and grows abun- 
dantly in low lands in some of the Middle 
States, it would not be diflicult to procure an 
abundant supply, and peddlers are easily 
found who could make good wages by selling 
a hundred pieces an inch long for $1.50. Has 
not this been done ? Time will tell. 

L. Varney. 

Bloomfield, Ont., G Mo. 27, 1881. 





Selections. 


SHADE AND SHELTER FOR STOCK. 





It is no use, when the cold north wind is 
howling through the crevices of the stable, or 
the broiling sun is roasting the miserable fly- 
plagued cattle, to say that we wished we had 
planted something to make things more com- 
fortable, unless we attend to such things now. 
It is really surprising to note how many miser- 
able places there are in the country which a 
few dollars or a few hours at this season would 
make quite pleasant. A few Norway or sugar 
maples, spruces, cherry trees or willows, 
planted around buildings, cost very little and 
yet help wonderfully to make winter pass 
pleasantly away. 

In regard to cattle in the summer time left 
to roam about sunburnt pastures, a few shade 
trees are a positive luxury. It is a real pleas- 
ure to see the cows lying under the shade, 
after having perhaps just passed some in the 
vicinity roasted and flyed to death in the open 
field. It is, however, not so easy to provide 
for this as it is to shelter one’s buildings. <A 
tree in the middle of a pasture field is all very 
well while it is in pasture; but no good far- 
mer has any faith in these days in permanent 
pastures, and when the time comes for grain 
or root crops in that piece of ground there is 
no greater nuisance than to have trees about. 
It interferes with the ploughing, and then it 
robs the ground of food. It is astonishing 
what an extent a root will push in search otf 
food when the tree to which it is attached 
stands in the open ground. Still there are 
generally odd corners where trees may be left 
to advantage, especially a wet place perhaps 
near a spring where a willow would grow, 
which might as well be planted with something 
as not. 

It is not always necessary to send a long 
distance to a nursery for trees, though it never 
does any harm to patronize those public bene- 
factors, the nurserymen, when one can afford 
to do so; but even these good people do not 
object to others planting anything they can 
get for nothing rather than to have them not 
plant at all. Trees from the woods, if any 
are at command, can be made to do tolerably 
if care be taken in planting, and if they be se- 


verely pruned at planting; and in the case of 


the willow and poplar, large branches, if di- 
vested of the small twigs and made like stakes, 
grow as well without as with roots.— (/erman- 
town Telegraph. 


ti 





HORNLESS DEVONS. 





Gen. L. F. Ross, Avon, Ill., who has long 
been a breeder of Devon cattle and is an ar- 
dent admirer of the breed, some time ago 
very sensibly came to the conclusion that 
horns are entirely useless appendages, and 
anything which has no use is certainly in the 
way. With a view of ultimately doing away 
with the horns and yet preserving the excel- 
lent form and beef qualities of the Devons, he 
has procured a thoroughbred polled Norfolk 
bull, which, like the Devon, is red 
though as nearly all of the animals of that 
breed now in this country have been sele-ted 
and imported for dairy purposes, considerable 


judgment must be exercised in selecting the | 


calves that are wanted for breeding. The 


General now has about twenty Polled calves | 


from his Norfolk bull and grade Devon cows. 
He also has thirty or forty calves from a Gal- 
loway bull and Short horn heifers, his object 
being to secure hornless heifers to breed to 
Devon bulls. The Galloways have been bred 
for him by a neighbor, and great care is taken 
to cull out all that may happen to have horns 
or are not well bred. Eventually we may ex- 
pect a new cross breed, which will be of great 
merit, and is likely to do much good service 
in doing away with the cumbersome and dan- 
gerous horns now carried by nearly all of the 
cattle in this country. The General, like 


others, thinks the Levon superior to other | 


breeds, but also thinks they could be made 
more valuable by dropping the horns. It is 
to be hoped his efforts in this direction may 
be successful. Meantime, he bas, and is con- 
stantly increasing one of the finest herds of 


yure Devons in this country.—//rovers’ Jour. 
I 3 





THE LOSS OF AMMONIA. 


The loss of ammonia in manure is a ques- | 


tion frequently discussed. The experiments 
of lr. Voelcker with fresh horse manure, 
gathered from the stables before being mixed 
with the heaps, will, no doubt, interest and 
surprise many. In one experiment the 
amount of ammonia, which was drawn out 
by long-continued boiling, amounted to 6.6 
pounds per ton, which, at 20 cents per pound, 
would amount to $1.32 perton. The loss, 
however, on the land would not amount to a 
quantity anything like this, for in this case 
the ammonia was extracted with boiling water. 
A second experiment, with a sample of hot, 
fermenting horse manure, emitting a strong 
and pungent odor, lost in like manner less 
than two pounds per ton, or 39 2-10 cents in 
value. As the excrement, even as hot as this 
is, soon cooled when spread upon the ground, 
and as the fresh earth absorbs the ammonia 
very rapidly, these experiments would indi- 


cate a loss in practice of too small a value to | 
be taken into account, when the convenience | 


of time is taken into consideration. A large 
majority of our farmers are frequently de- 
terred from drawing out manure at times 
when the hauling would cost very little, on 
account of the teams standing idle in the 
barns, for fear of loss by exposure, but so 
small a loss should never be considered when 
a& question of convenience arises. 





SWINE'S FLESH GOOD AND CHEAP. 


The hog is held in contempt by many. 
They say that its meatis not wholesome, and 
therefore unfit for food. Iam not afraid, 
however, to eat pork of my own raising, for I 
believe it to be as wholesome as any other 
meat, and itis much more palatable to me 
than beef. Only one kind of meat ranks 
higher than pig pork, in my estimation, and 
that ismutton. What gives our pot of baked 
beans so fine a flavor as a nice piece of pork ? 
And with dandelion greens it is indispensable. 
For every day use, give me good, sweet pig 
pork, either fresh or salted, and you are wel- 
come to most of the beef. Dork is undoubt- 
edly the cheapest meat we can raise, for the 
pig eats much that would otherwise go to 
waste. 

Where cows are kept, pigs should always 
be found to consume the skimmed mllk; and 
rather than sell corn, 1 would feed it to the 
pigs because more can be realized from it 
when marketed in this form. Pigs will make 
more meat from a given amount of corn than 
cattle will. I believe in marketing produce 
in the most condensed form possible, for it 
seems to me that the most profit can be got 
out of it in that condition; and if this is so, it 
will pay better to market lard and pork than 
corn in the ear. The hog is not appreciated 
by many as he should be, but for one I am an 
admirer of the animal while living, and of the 
dishes that can be prepared from his meat 
and fat when killed.—Cor. Country Gentle- 
man, 
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for the New kngland Farmer. 


| AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, 





How Fertilizing Materials are collected, and 
Land Economized ; Crops, Implements 
and Domestic Animals; Agri- 
culture and Religion. 


The success of husbandry in China is so 
geeat that it is a matter of interest to learn 
all we can in regard toit. The density of 
the population compels the use of all their 
resources. 


| 
| = 
| 
| 


To sustain a population of 300 on 
| a square mile, every foot of ground must be 
| economically employed. Of course a great 
amount of labor is expended on a small area, 
} and everything that can be used to enrich the 
soil is saved and applied. Every city and vil 

lage contributes its share of the fertilizing ma- 
| terial. The centre of the street is depressed, 
| and the whole so paved with stone slabs as to 

give drainage beneath. There is no hindrance 
to the offensive odors filling the air, and often 
rendering it unendurable. he coolies carry 
all sorts of filth through the streets ia open 
pails, bearing it away to the fields to fertilize 
them. When the farmers have the time at 
command, they scoop out the sediment from 
the canals and spread it over the land, so im- 
| proving their land and the canals at the same 
| time. Animal manures are very scarce, and 
| to supply their deficiency everything possess- 
| ing fertilizing qualities is utilized. Old men, 
|} women and children go about the streets otf 
| cities, the public roads of the country, and 
| along the banks of canals and rivers, with bas- 
| kets tied before them, carrying in their hands 
| small wooden rakes, to gather the dung of an- 
| imals, and the offal of any kind that will serve 
the purpose of manure. 

Chinese farmers fully understand the value 
of dung from their fowls, and, next to this, 
what is with us known as night soil, so called, 
from its being gathered and carried from city 
vaults by night. This is mixed with clay or 
loamy earth, moulded into cakes, dried in the 
sun, and often becomes article 

The farmers who buy it always re- 

duce it toa liquid state in large cisterns, 
which contain, besides these cakes, every va- 

| riety of dung, offal of animals slaughtered, 
leaves and stems of plants, and even the 
hair shorn by the barbers. ‘To the masa they 
add urine and other water sufficient to dilute 
the whole, and when it reaches a putrid fer- 
mentation, dip out and apply directly to veg- 
etati Besices earthen = cisterns 
buried to the brim in various parts of the 
farm, they also put them near paths and roads 





| 
| 


an of com- 


merce, 


} 


these 





for public use, and even build privies over 
some, along roads and near villages. In this 
way they obtain the liquid manure which is 
applied from time to time to the roots of 
growing plants. 

sy a succession of terraces, raised one 
above ther, the mountain sides are cov- 
ered W growing crops to their very peaks. 


are formed on the summits from 
which the water is ¢ to th 
where it is most desired. endless chain 
pump is also used to raise wgter to any eleva- 
tion 

The crops cultivated are in the main 
those of the United States ice is the great 
staple for food in the south; wheat, and mil- 
let in the north. Teais prod 


Reservoirs 


onducted e places 


The 
needed for irrigatior 


WY 
ike 


iced in the cen- 
of the Empire. 


tral and southern portions 
Beans are raised in large quantities, and in 
great variety. They »%k them to feed to 
horses, mules, and donkeys, instead of using 
oats, as with us. 
The Chinese cure their tobacco in the open 
and thresh their wheat and other grains 


air, 


| on threshing floors, like those described in the 





ancient times of the Bible. Rev. John L. 
Nevins, ten years a sionary in China, 
never sawa barnin any place. From their 


number of domestic 
animal is limited; and the most that are kept 
are fed in stalls on cut straw and beans. 
Their implements of hu are rude 
. which is 


mode of cultivation the 
? 


bar 
and primitive, especially the pl 









often only a piece of hard wood, without even 
acoulter. But as their ground seldom has 
grass, the curved wood is made to turn the 
soil. In the south a sin ox or buffalo 
draws the plough. ‘That oflicve is sometimes 
performed by men or women. In the north 


| the ploughing is done by mules and donkeys, 
| as well as the The three are 

often harne toge all abreast, 
| with a horse occasionally, for variety. 

The principal animal for food is the pig, 
which is home fed. A traveller there says 
‘there are no grazing farms, meadows, 
and but once in all my rambles about China 
have I seen cattle grazing in a pasture; and 
ulmost every acre is turned up by the spade 
or plough to afford sustenance for its teeming 
inhabitants. With the Chinese the art of ag- 

| riculture is carried to a very high state of per- 
| fection, as may be seen by rotation of 
crops, the cultivation of products best adapted 
to the seasons and soil, and the use fertil- 
| izers.” 


water-buffalo. 
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seen toer, 
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The Agricultu 


1, the 


Temple ot 
In his travels around the worl 
V. H. Seward describes his visit 
ple of Agriculture, which is reache j 
across the avenne opposite the Temple of 
Heaven, in which the Emperor is crowned 
He says ‘*The enclosure of the Temple of Ag- 
riculture contains four hundred acres. ¢ 
}tom requires that the [emperor shall come 

ayear to this Temple, with the 
magnificent demons'‘ration as on the occasion 
of his visits to the Temple ot Heaven, and as 
vicegerent of Heaven, shal! break the earth 
with a plough, sow it wit! 1, and implore 
propitious rain and sunshine, and plentiful 
harvest.” 

‘‘In an open square of half an acre is a cir- 
cular platform of stone, with a marble balus- 
trade and a which is guarded by 
| the figure of a dragon. On ceremonial occa- 
| sions, a throne is placed in the centre this 
| platform under a canopy. 
| Here the Emperor alights from his palanquin, 
| and takes his seat in solitary pomp. Directly 

opposite, at a distance of thirty feet, isa 
similar platform which is occupied by the Im- 
perial family. Proclamation being made, the 
Emperor leaves the throne, and makes a 
solemn progress, followed by his family and 
ministers, to a temple some two hundred feet 
distant, which may be eighty feet square, and 
fifty feet high; against the inner wall of this 
temple a dais is raised twenty feet, and upon 
itis athrone, the same which the late Emperor 
occupied at the last celebration. Over the 
throne, in large characters, is this legend 


us- 


once samne 





sec 


staircase, 


ot 


gorgeous blue 


‘We praise the God who taught men to 
sow, and who gives them the harvest.’ 
‘*Altars with vases surround the throne. 


| When the Emperor has been seated for a 
| time, he and, standing erect, lifts his 
hands in adoration, and amid the clouds of in- 
cense. invokes the blessing needful for his 
people. This part of the ceremony con- 
cluded, the Emperor then walks to a distant 
| enclosure of perhaps eight acres. Here upon 
another throne, he is attended by the Imperial 
family and the whole court. New proclama- 
tion being made, the Emperor advances into 


rises, 


the field, and with his own hand on the 
plough, drives it until one acre of soil is up- 
turned. This done, he scatters the seed. 


| Princes of the Imperial family and distin- 
guished members of the court follow, and in 
like manner plough and sow the remainder of 
the field. After this, the Emperor, with his 
family, court and ministers, repairs to a_plat- 
| form on the opposite side of the field, on 
which is erected a large altar. Here, in the 
| presence of all, be makes a burnt offering of 
| oxen, sheep, goats, and other animals, to the 
God of agriculture.” ’ 
Within the enclosure he also inspected the 
| tablets on the walls of the great central 
temple, dedicated to the God of the winds, 
| the God of thunder, the God of the green 
| grass, and the God of the green stalks of 
| grain. Other things were shown him in keep- 
ing with all these, which goes to show the 
high place agriculture occupies in the highest 
places of influence in this vast empire. 


W. W. Meeen. 





Maxine anp Using Manure.—No man 
is a truly successful farmer who allows bis 
land to grow poor while he is cultivating it. 
He may make money for a time and put It in 
his pocket ; but he does so at the cost of his 
successors. He takes something from the soil 
and gives nothing in return. ‘This cannot be 
continued without beggary of both land and 
occupant. Writers and speakers tell of the 
‘inexhaustible” fertility of the West. I never 
hear that word without being annoyed. We 
might as well say that we can consume a part 
and still have the whole ; not only that, but 
keep on doing so for an indefinite term of 
years, and still have the whole remain to us. 
This mistaken idea of an inexhaustible soil 
has already cost the West a great sum of 
money, and will inevitably cost many millions 
more. Much has already been done to put 
an end to this ruinous system of forever taking 
from the soil and putting nothing back. 
Much remains still to be done.— Zribune. 
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NEW ENGLAND IN THE CENSUS. 

The Journal has compiled from the pub- 
lished returns of the census of 1880 a very in- 
teresting summary of facts and statistics re- 
lating to New England, her population, in- 
debtedness, manufactures, agriculture, etc., 
which is well worthy of careful attentian. ‘The 
excess of female population is the first fact 
noted, this excess appearing in every one of 
the New England States excepting Vermont. 
In the country as a whole the male population 
is in excess, but the male population emigrates 
Westward, and as a result, females predomin- 
ate in all the Atlantic coast States with the 
exception of Delaware. A comparizon as to 
wealth and taxation, made between fifteen 
cities and towns in Massachusetts and a like 
number in the South, results in favor of the 
former, showing that while the valuation in 
Massachusetts cities and towns is greater per 
capita than it is in the South, the rate of tax- 
ation per $1000 is less. The Massachusetts 
cities and towns are better off also in the mat- 
ter of their bonded debt, the total for the fif- 
teen being $14,443,376, while the total for 
the fifteen Southern cities and towns is $2:),- 
7o2,144. In connection it should be 
stated that the total population of the Massa- 


this 


chusetts cities and towns selected for compari- 
son is 364,250, while that of the Southern 
cities and towns 120,912. The assessed 
value of real and personal estate in Massachu- 
setts, $1,584,756, 802; the total bonded debt 
of the State, counties, cities and towns is 
$109,933, 948 ; 


is 


the floating debt is $11,688,- 
deducting $50,463,173 of sinking funds 


from these two sums leaves a net debt of $01,- 


159,172, or $51.12 per capita for the popula- 
tion of 1,783,086. The debt per capita in the 
cities is more than double that in the towns, 
the amount being $70.88 and $50.14 respec- 
tively. A very important fact presented is 
that in relation to cereal products in New 
England. Between 1860 and 1870 there was 
a decrease of 17.02 per cent, but in the next 
decade there was an increase of 2.41 per cent. 
This increase bas been made in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
the other two States continuing to fall off in 
their yield. The total production of wheat, 
rye, Oats, corn, buckwheat and barley for 
1880 was 20,080,386 bushels. The yield of 
wheat in New England was greater in 1880 
than it was in 1800, the rate of increase being 
something like 15 per cent. There has been 
a large increase in the yield of tobacco during 
the past decade, the bulk of the gain being 
made in Connecticut, where the yield for 1880 
14,164,662 
pounds for 


was 





pounds against 8,528,708 
1870. 


The increase in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, 
is comparatively insignificant, as tobacco cul- 
ture is carried on toa very limited extent in 
those States. The yield in Massachusetts fell 


off from 7,312,885 pounds in 1870 to 5,669,- 
036 pounds in 1880. The silk industry, 
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which is rapidly increasing in importance all 
over the country, is established in New Eng- 
land, and there are factories in each of the 
States, Connecticut taking the lead and Mas- 
sachusetts following. Figures given, based 
upon reports from fifty-four factories, show 
that the capital invested 
New | 


many as 0,926 bands have been employed in 


in this industry in 


ngland amounts to $5,7{/0,100, that as 


1850, and that the value of the finished goods 
turned out that The 


industry, in which Massachusetts leads 


vear was $8,081,068. 
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BOUTH AMERICAN ABATTOIRS. 

An English company in Buenos Ayres is 
doing a large business in slaughtering cattle, 
and canning the meat for shipment or makinz 
it into ‘‘Lievig’s Extract ot Beef,” a prepara- 
tion that has found its way thence into all the 
markets of the world. The tollowing descrip- 
tion of the process is quite interesting. 


The killing season lasts from January to 


killed for 70 days in succession, without a 
single break. This year the average was 


1000 head a day. The bullocks are all of the 


choicest herds, and in splendid condition. 


| pe rson who shall 
ld 
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excellently equipped with instruments, and 
bas provisions for two years, depending upon 
renewed supplies to be forwarded every year. 
Its daily duties are clearly defined by the 
Washington bureau. Possible explorations 
will be left to the judgment of the commander. 
They expect to be absent three years. If he 
is favored with an Opportunity, Lieut. 


Ra 
will also search for the Jeannette. . 











THE COMET IS LEAVING Us. 

The tail diminishes, the nucleus grows dim 
and lessens in dimensions as night after night 
it becomes visible in the sky as soon as dark- 
ness veils the earth. Travelling constantly 
to the north with tireless pace, its gossamer 
train almost grazes the polar star. The tip 
of the tail is now more decidedly turned to 
the northwest, and its slow circuit round the 
polar star may still be witnessed from the 
time the twilight fades into evening gray, un- 
til the rosy glow of morning puts out its fee- 
ble light. ‘There have been scenes of exceed- 
ing beauty which have outrivalled the comet, 
in the northern sky during some of the nights 
of the past week. On Saturday night a brill- 
iant aurora spread out a luminous glow in the 
northwestern heavens. 

About midnight the scene was beautiful be- 
yond description. The auroral light was of a 
soft golden hue, and the atmosphere seemed 
suffused with that tremulous brightness that 
often precedes the sunrise* There was no 
display of radiant coloring, there were no 
arches of light or streamers reaching to the 
zenith. There was only the golden glow that 
almost put out the stars rising in the north- 
east, transformed the comet’s tail into a more 
tairy-like structure, and changed to white the 
dull yellow of the nucleus. Such a display 
of aurora was almost as rare as the advent of 
the comet, and the combination was awe in- 
spiring as well as strangely beautiful. 

On Sunday night there was a new phase to 
greet observing eyes. The comet had passed 
its lower culmination, or lowest point toward 
the north, lightning flashed from a cloud in 
the northwest, while farther west the moon 
was descending towards the horizon. The 
pale light of the comet, the vivid flashes of 
lightning and the light of the moon blended 
in the nightly picture with an impressive har- 
mony and beauty. Some observers saw on 
the same night a majestic arch of white light 
in the west resembling the milky way in 
cloudy aspect and consistency.— Providence 
Journal, 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Mr. Henry Bergh recently made an unsuc- 
cesstul attempt to put a stop to a great State 
Pigeon Tournament held at Coney Island, 
uncer the auspices of the Long Island Sports- 
men’s Association, at which 16,000 pigeons 
were shot, the law as now interpreted in New 
York being inadequate to prevent exhibitions 
of this sort of sport. The ‘‘shoot,” it should 
be 


though the birds were so tame that in many 


remarked, was avery successful one, al- 


cases they would not rise from the ground 


traps, and had to be pelted with stones to 
get them to fly, it being against the rules, in 


trials of this sort, to shoot a bird except ‘‘on 


the wing.” Since tte Tournament, however, 


Mr. Bergh has succeeded in getting a bill be- 


fore the State Legislature, which will probably 
be passed, and which provides that any per- 


son who shall keep or use any live pigeon, 
fowl or other bird cr animal for the purpose 


of a target, or to be shot at either for amuse- 


ment, or as atest of skill in 


} 


marksmanship, 


and any person who shall shoot at any pigeon, 
fowl, or any other bird or animal as aforesaid, 
or be a party to any such shooting of any pig- 
eon, fowl, or other bird or animal; and any 
rent any building, shed, 
room, yard, field, or cther premises, or shall 
suffer or permit the use of any building, shed, 
room, yard, field or other premises for the 
yurpose of shooting any pigeon, fowl, or 
other bird as aforesaid, shall be 
y of amisdemeanor. The bill does not 
prohibit the shooting of wild game in its wild 


or animal 


state. 





THE LOCUST PLAGUE. 
A Chicago dispatch says the 7imes of that 





They are decoyed by two trained bullocks 


from the larger outer corral down a long pas- | 
sage about half a mile long, bordered in on 
both sides to a height of about 10 feet, until 
they come into a smaller corral next to the 
When this 
head of 
standing on the top throws a lasso round the 
the lot; this 
drawn by two horees on the outside, mounted 


inner corral is | 


yatching post. 


filled with about 100 cattle, a man 


two horns of one of lasso is 


by a couple of boys, who, in this manner, 
drag the bullock on to a sliding truck up 
against a barrier, at which stands the matador, 
who with one sharp and 
short knife in the back of the neck severs 
the spinal cord, when the animal instantly 


energetic plunge of a 


falls down insensible, and is dragged out on 
the truck to the charge of other men, who, in 
turns, perform different functions in a most 
skilful and 
drives a long knife and cuts open the heart; 


systematic manner. One man 
another catches the blood in a large wooden 
vessel and pours it into a barrel close at hand, 
whence it is taken, with other parts of the 
offal, to the digester, and boiled down with 
bones, cuttings, etc., for guano. Another 


man commences to disembowel the carcass, 
another to flay it, and several others to cut 
the meat off the bones: and another cuts the 
out, and 
up 
small pieces. The whole process occupies 
than All the fat, the 
coarser tissues and sinews are separated from 
the flesh and boiled down, and reduced to tal- 
The bones and 


coarser fibres are, after coming out of the 


head off, another takes the tongue 
others with large axes cut the bones into 


less seven minutes. 


low in different qualities. 
digesters, dried and spread out to dry on 
large flat pieces covered with tiles, put into 
mills, and ground up into bone dust and 
guano. ‘J’his guano yields 7 per cent. of am- 
monia to 13 per cent of the regular Peruvian 
guano. 
room, where they are well washed and scalded, 
after which they are placed in round tins, 
with a small hole in the centre of the top, and 
then all boiled together, and, before they cool 
down, the little air hole in the centre is sol- 
The tins are then taken to another 


The tongues are taken to separate 


dered up. 
room and varnished over to prevent them 
rusting, after which they are packed in 
wooden boxes containing four dozen each. 
The meat which is stripped from the carcass 
is chopped up very fine and placed in large 
caldrons, through which steam is injected. 
Soon the mass becomes beef tea, and is drawn 
off into pans and allowed to remain until the 
water evaporates, leaving a pulpy paste. It 
is then sealed in cans and is sold to invalids 
as ‘‘beef extract.” The substance of an ox 
weighing 3000 pounds is thus reduced to 
about seven pounds. 





THE SIGNAL BERVICE EXPEDITION. 

The Schooner Golden Fleece has been 
chartered at San Francisco for the transporta- 
tion of the signal service party to Point Bar- 
row, in the Arctic Ocean, on the coast of 
Alaska, the most northerly point of United 
States territory. Stores are being rapidly 
taken on board, and the expedition is expect- 
ed to sail by the middle of next week. The 
party consists of Lieut. P. H. Ray of Wis- 
consin, commander; J. S. Oldmixon of Eng- 
land, surgeon; E. P. Herendon, of Massa- 
chusetts, sailing master; A, C. Dark, Rus- 
sian astronomer; Sergts. Cassidy, Murdock 
and Smith of the signal service, with @ car- 
penter, cook and laborer. The coast survey 
sends a naturalist. They take 16,000 feet of 
lumber for the erection of a building 50x40 
feet, with seven compartments for work, 
sleeping and store rooms. It will have win- 
dows and doors facing the east, west and 
south. There will be no opening to the 
north. There will be an astronomical ob- 
servatory 12x12 feet, 9 feet high, located 
west of the main building and connected 
therewith by a covered passage ; also a mag- 
netic observatory 9x12 feet, 9 feet high, east 
of the main building. These observatories 


city has received reports from nearly all dis- 
tricts where Prof. Riley of the United States 
entomulogical commission — predi ted that 
locusts would appear, and with this result in 
condensed form: At Carrolton, Ill., the pro- 
fessor’s prediction is verified. Since May 20 
locusts have been coming out of the ground 
there, until now the woods and orchards are 
resonant with their music. At Vandalia, IIl., 
the woods are filled with them, and persons 
riding on railway trains in passing through 
woodlands can distinctly hear the din of the 
the rattle of the cars. At 
Belleville, Ill., their numbers are beyond 
computation. At Eldorado, Ill., a woman 
died after eating some mulberries which were 


locusts above 


supposed to have been impregnated with 
locust eggs. At Paducah, Ky., the locusts 
are swarming in myriads, and the noise made 
by them is a matter of complaint to those 
who live in the suburban places. At Little 
Rock, Fort Smith and Hot Springs, Ark., 
they appeared recently in large numbers, but 
At Mobile they are mak- 
The 


locusts are not generally destructive, but they 


have disappeared. 
ing deafening noises in the woods. 


frequently injure young orchards, and occa- 
sionally sting a human being, sometimes fa- 
tally. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

The past year has been a prosperous one 
for the banking business, as well as for the 
great railway and manufacturing interests of 
the country, as is shown by the report of 
Comptroller Knox, from which it appears that 
fifty-four national banks have been organized 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, 
with a capital of $6,409,700. Nineteen banks 
have gone into voluntary liquidation by vote 
of the shareholders, having a capital of 
1,620,000. There have been no failures of 
national banks during the fiscal year. The 
number of banks now in existence is 2122. 
There has been a large increase in the loans 
and in the deposits during the fiscal year. 
The statement of May 6, which is the date 
of the last reports received from the banks, 
shows an increase of $84,600,000 in loans 
over the corresponding period of last year, 
and of $132,200,000 in individual deposits. 
There has also been an increase in specie of 
about #23,000,000 and an increase in circula- 
tion of $10,596,000, which, however, has 
been more than counterbalanced by the in- 
creased amount of $13,703,000 of legal ten- 
der notes deposited for the purpose of retir- 

The national banks now hold 
continued 34 per cents as 
against 200,000,000 of Fives and Sixes last 


ing circulation. 


$189,000,000 


year. 





Tne Revision or THE Statures.—It is 
probable that the special committee of the 
Legislature will complete next week its ex- 
amination and revision of the compilation of 
the statutes made by the commission appointed 
‘ast year to make such acompilation. Asa 
result of the committee’s labors added to those 
of the commission the Commonwealth will 
bave a most carefully arranged body of law. 
The work of the commissioners was admi- 
rably done in the first place, and the compila- 
tion presented by them to the Legislature 
during the recent session was a fine evidence 
of ability and industry. That it was not alto- 
gether free from errors was but natural, while 
on the other hand its comparative freedom 
from such is remarkable when the brief time 
occupied by the work is considered. The 
Legislative Committee has revised the work 
very thoroughly thus far, going over it care- 
fully, chapter by chapter, and will go over the 
portions yet to be revised with equal care. 
This done the Legislature at its extra session 
will have little, if anything, to do in the way 
of perfecting the work, but giving it the 
stamp of authority by accepting it can make 
the extra session an exceeding brief one.— 


Journal. 








have been made here in sections, to be put to- 





gether with bolts and screws. The party is 


Dip you read how Josiah Pitkin of Chelsea, Vt, 
was poh of a terrible sore leg, by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, the blood purifier ¢ 

















SAVAGE SURVIVALS IN DOMESTIC 
CATTLE, 

One would suppose that Jersey cattle, which 
are probably the oldest domesticated breed, 
and which are noted for being such docile and 
gentle pets, had outgrown all traces of their 
wild habits; but I have frequently noticed 
some traits in my herd which seem to me to 
be a eurvival of their wild habits away back 
in far distant times. For instance, in going 
to or returning from the pasture, the strong- 
est cow or bull heads the procession, and the 
weakest or youngest calves bring up the rear. 
This order of movement is seldom varied, and 
it would seem to have been necessary for the 
protection of the weaker members of the herd 
in a wild state. Then, it often happens that 
those in the rear, as they are being driven to 
pasture, are lazy in their movements, and it 
is somewhat diflicult to urge them along. But 
turn out and leave one or more such animals 
behind! They quickly find the use of their 
legs and very soon gallop up to the herd, the 
protection of which they no doubt think they 
need. Choice grass and a good appetite are 
alike unavailing to keep them back when the 
herd is moving away. 

Again, they sometimes all take a notion to 
walk very slowly and linger by the way, even 
when much urged to go forward. At such 
times let a man come up behind them on 4 
run, making a clattering noise with his feet, 
and without other effort the herd will prick up 
their ears and break into a trot. When mop- 
ing over the ground, such a noise behind 
them will arouse them to life and movement 
at once. 

Horses act very much in the same manner 
when they suddenly hear the clattering of feet 
along the ground. It has seemed to me that, 
in their wild state, they must have learned 
that this noise indicated the near approach of 
danger, either from the apprehension of ene- 
mies, or from fright among their own asso- 
ciates, and that the habit has survived the ne- 
cessities which called it into existence. Such 
peculiarities, though not specially noteworthy 
in themselves, would be more marked and de- 
cided in a wild state, and what we see now is 
but a faint trace of the alert habits of their 
old-time predecessors.— American Naturalist. 
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makes any head it would considerably weaken the 
power of the National Land League. 

A public meeting was held at Dublin on the 
4th at which resolutions were passed warmly sym- 
pathizing with Americans in the great victory they 
achieved 105 years ago, and tendering thanks to 
the American journals for supporting the princi- 
ples of the land league. The meeting was a mass 
meeting of the Dublin branches of the land 
league, ostensibly to celebrate American inde- 
pendence, but the sentiments which elicited the 
most applause were those of Mr. Sexton, member 
of Parliament for Sligo, when denouncing Eng- 
lish rule and those ot other speakers who held out 
hopes of Irish independence. The hall was deco- 
rated with the Stars and Stripes and green banners, 
with the harp without the crown. Mr. Parnell 
telegraphed his sympathies. 

It is stated that although the United States has 
not yet officially replied to the note of Earl 
Granville, British foreign secretary, on the pro- 
ceedings in the case of O'Donovan Rosa, a tele- 
gram from Washington to Earl Granville bas in- 
formed him tbat the authorities are exercising an 
active watch, and would send to London all nec- 
essary information on the intrigues of Irish- 
Americans. 

It is announced that the Parliamentary oaths’ 
bill, the effect of which will be to enable Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm as a member of the house, will 
not be further proceeded with at this sersion. 

The Irish land bill still occupies the greater part 
of the time of the House of Commons, the position 
of the Goverument on all important points being 
uniformly sustained. The London Times con- 
gratulates the country on the fact that the recent 
census shows that the Catholic population of Ire- 
land, who constitute the strength of the disaffected 
portion of the people, is rapidly diminishing in 
numbers and in political importance. 

Steamer Britannia, from New York for Liver- 
pool via Queenstown, went ashore on Sunday at 
Milmore, coast of Wexford, Ireland. The ‘pas- 
sengers and crew are safe, and, with the mails, 
were landed hy the steamer’s boats. 

William Inman of the Inman steamship line 
died on Sunday. 

The Cornell university crew have been badly 
beating in the rowing matches at Henley. ; 

A wealthy merchant named Gold bas been 
robbed and murdered in a railway carriage on the 
London and Brighton Railway, presumably by a 
journalist named Arthur Lefroy who has disap- 
peared. 

The London wool sales have closed with firm 
prices; the next series will commence August 25. 
Of 331,000 bales sold during this series, 131,000 
were for home consumption and 200,000 for ex- 
port. There has been a good demand throughout 
and the prices obtained show an advance of a half 
penny to a penny on the March series. 


Franoe. 

The International Monetary Conference resumed 
its sittings at Paris on the 30th ult. Two signifi- 
cant declarations were made at the session of Sat- 
urday by Mr. Thurman, the American delegate, 
who stated that, although speaking in his own 
same, he believed he was reflecting the feeling of 
his government and the nation. He expressed the 
conviction that the offers of England and Germany 
would not warrant the United States in allowing 
the free coinage of silver. The United States, he 
said, did not insist upon immediate and unquali- 
fied bi-metallisin, but was ready to accept ap- 
proaches thereto, believing it would eventually 
prevail, but it could not incur the risk of alter- 
nating the standard through the conflicting or un- 
harmonious action of other States. 





The Board of Health of this city in their 
last annual report to the City Council, made | 
some interesting, if not alarming statements | 
as to the poisonous nature of the coloring | 
matters employed in the manufacture of arti- 
cles with which every one comes into daily 
contact, such, for instance, as wall paper, car- 


petings, curtains, dress fabrics and the like. 
The statements made by the Board are based 
upon the highest medical authority and upon | 
analyses by chemists of known reputation, | 
and therefore should carry more weight than | 
the statements of interested parties, or the 
often times exaggerated statements of protes- 
sional alarmists. They show that arsenical 
colorings are very largely used by manufactur- 


ers, and sometimes to such an extent as to be 
decidedly dangerous; and though not to so | 


great a decree as has been sometimes imagined, 





still there is need of great caretulness, espe- 
rb 


cially in the purchase of wall papers, mosquito 


nettings, or any fabric in constant domestic 


use. Thus, out of 119 specimens of wall pa- 


per examined 39 were found to be arsenical, 


the poison being found most frequently in red 


papers. The only color in which no arser 


pecimens of 
only 6 contained ar- 


was found was pink, while of 20) 


green paper examined 
Ot 


samples of Turkey red goods were found to 


senic. fabrics examined two out of five 
be strongly arsenical, and of six cretonnes 
An 


material 


three were found to contain arsenic. 
the 
known as green tarleton, used sometimes for 


frequently 


es- 
pecially dangerous fabric is 


trimming dresses, and used to 
cover cake, fruit etc., when exposed for sale. 
This material is colored green, 
which is released on the slightest handling, | 
and it is therefore a fabric the use of which | 


A con- 


with Paris 


should be discouraged in every way. 
sideration of these facts when about to pur- 
chase wall papers or colored goods would 
prove beneficial to everybody. 





| 
| 


Poor Peanut Prosrects.—The prospects 
of this year’s crop of peanuts 18 very poor. 
Printed inquiries have been sent from Cincin- 
nati to peanut raisers in Virginia in regard 
to the peanut acreage planted, prospects, etc., 
and all replies received agree that the acreage 
is smaller, for the reason, principally, that | 
there was an overproduction last year, and | 
also for the reason that the unfavorable weath- | 
er at the beginning of the season had caused 
many farmers to plough up the ground already | 
planted with peanuts and plant it with some- | 
thing else. The replies also indicate that the | 
acreage would average about one-third less 
than that of last year. Many farmers had 
planted twice, and others had abandoned the 
crop. All spoke of the present weather as | 
being favorable, and said that, if it continues, 
there will probably be something over half an | 
average crop. Last year the crop in Virginia 
was 1,750,000 bushels. This year a crop of 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 bushels is looked 
for. 
heard. 
bushels. 
bushels are expected, even in case the present 
favorable weather continues. 


From Tennessee still worse reports were 
The crop of last year was 750,000 | 

This year not more than 150,000 | 
An estimate 
from Nashville reduces the prospective crop to 
100,000 bushels. 





Jury Prepier1ons.—Vennor 
says: July will enter cool and wet, and give 
a great deal of rain generally over a large 
portion of the United States and Canada, 
while in Great Britain the weather will, in all 
probability, be stormy and wet. 


VENNOR'’S 


The storms 
of wind, thunder and lightning are likely to 
prove severe and frequent. The heaviest 
rains for New York and vicinity I would lo- 
cate shortly after the 20th, probably the 21st 
or 22d, Between the 12th and 20th days an 
excessively hot term is probable throughout 
both Canada and the United States, with addi- 
tional severe storms in western sections. 
Within a few days of the close of July, likely 
in the neighborhood of the 27th and 28th, a 
cool to cold wave msy occur, carrying froste 
in Canada and cool weather generally, with 
storms of wind, hail and rain over the United 
States. Where storms have been severely 
felt in western and southwestern States dur- 
in June, there again will the severest storms 
of July be experienced; notwithstanding, 
however, these frequent and severe storms | 
during July, frequent alternations of fine, hot | 
weather will probably counteract to a great | 
extent the damage done to grain and other 
crops in general in the West. 








“Victory!” Under this caption, a gentleman in 
Iowa, who had procured the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for his wife, writes: “I am surprised at 
finding her so much improved in health. When 
she began using the Oxygen she could not sit up 
more than four hours at a time; could not walk a 
quarter ofa mile. Improved from the first inhala- 
tion, and now, having used the treatment for six 
weeks, does considerable work around the house, 
and can walk two miles and not be tired. Raises 
no more bloody matter. No cough. Sleeps and 
eats well. All that I can say is, ‘Thank God and 
Drs. Starkey & Palen!’” Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its Nature, Action, and Results, 
sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


Another comparatively quiet week in Ireland, 
varied by a slight conflict at Mitchellstown, be- 
tween the populace and a column of soldiers who 
were assisting the sheriff in enforcing certain 
writs of eviction. Trees were placed across sev- 
eral roads in order to delay the progress of the 
column, which, as it entered the town, found a 
number of carts thrown across the streets. The 
military and police charged the crowd until the 
streets were deserted. It is stated that 30 persons 
were injured. 

Mr. O'Connor, the founder of the Cork branch 
of the Land League, was arrested on Monday, and 
conveyed to jail, amid considerable popular ex- 
citement. He is a merchant and much respected. 

A laborers’ land league is being established at 
Killarney and other places. Country gentlemen 
are supporting the movement. The laborers al- 
lege that the farmers are dismissing them or pay- 
ing them insufficiently, and that, as the farmers, 
whom they have supported all along in their agi- 
tation, are ungrateful, turning their backs upon 
the laborers in an hour of need, the laborers must 








The London Daily News says it is evident that 
the opinion is gaining ground that the monetary 
conference may end by inducing the bi-metallic 
countries to take action. 

The French Government has addressed an ener- 
getic note to the Porte, complaining of the warlike 
attitude of the Turkish Governor of Tripoli. 

Two thousand French troops have been ordered 
to leave Biserta for Sfax to suppress the insurrec- 
tlon. 

A Varis correspondent says it is aflirmed that 
Premier Ferry has spoken of the readiness of 
France to embrace an opportunity of introducing 
Spain into the European concert. 

It is reported that the resignation of Gen. Cial- 
dini as Italian minister to France has been ac- 
cepted. 

Germany, 

It is reported that the Empress of Germany is 
dangerously ill. 

A Berlin dispatch to the St. James Gazette says 
The electoral programme of the National Liberal 
party a demand for the reduction of the 


includes 


; term of service in the army from three to two 
years. 
Thirty-three persons have been evicted from 


Leipzig under the Socialist law. 
A riot bas occurred at Prague, between the Ger- 


man students and the Czechs, and a collision oc- 
’ 





curred in which several persons were wounded, 
among them sons of members of Parliament, pro- 
fessors and cabinet ministers. The journals of 
Prague are so anti-German in tone that all have 


been seized. 
1, and 


closed, 


arrested. 


The University of Prague has been 
large number of students have been 













The Standard’s correspondent at Berlin says the 
United Ge Telegraph Company has made 
arrangen with the Anglo-American Cable 

I u » exclusive use of the five 
t ompa Connection will be 








1 Valentia by wire from Creetscil, 








fast Fries passing through the British chan- 
nel and around the west coast of Ireland. Tele- 
graphing to ica from Germany will conse- 
juently be as cheap as from England. 
The East. 

entence of death has been passed upon the 
parties implicated in the murder of Abdul Aziz; 
the general impression throughout Europe how- 
ever seems to be that the trial was unfairly con- 


ducted, and even that the original story as to the 
manner of the | Sultan's death,—that he com- 
mitted suicide—was true. The matter has been 
brought up in the English Parliament, and a great 
pressure trom all European countries has been 
brought to bear upon the Porte to secure a com- 
mutation of the sentence. It is now reported that 
the sentences, in some instances at least, have been 
commuted to banishment. 





General Items. 

m Tunis to the 7imes says an 
Witness states that asingle kuropean is 
left at Stax. The leader of the insurgents is an 
oftticer in the Bey's army. 

A despatch from Geneva to the Times saysa 
great earth slip is in progress near Sigriswell in 
of Berne, Switzerland, above the Lake 
A stretch of land on which are mead- 
i houses is gradually slipping down toward 


A despatch ff 


eve not 








the lake. Thirteen hundred sheep with their shep- 
herds have been overwhelmed by an avalanche 
near | ain the Canton of Grisons. 





A la tire bas urred at Rovno in Russia. 
Five thousand tamilies are destitute. All the pub- 

build were destroyed. 
The Bulgarian ele have 
tory for Prince Alexander. 

According to the latest reports the harvest is ex- 
pected to be very good throughout Russia. 

A despatch from Galetta says: The archbishop 
of Tunis who is an Italian, bas been requested to 
resign. The French archbishop of Algeria will 
succeed him. This has caused a paintul impres- 
sion, as the Italian archbishop has held office for 
8 years and is nearly {) vears of age. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres of the 5th ult., state 
that ex-l’resident La Torre has invaded Uruguay 
and that Col. Santos, Minister of War, is march- 
ing against him. 
Governor 


ocr 





hic 


tions resulted ina vic- 

















he of Santiago de Cuba has pro- 





claimed that the moral agitation which rendered 
necessary the state of siege in that province since 
Sept. 17, S79, having ceased, the siege is now 


raised, and that the civil and judicial authorities 
willagain enter upon their respective functions, 
and all citizens will enjoy their constitutional 
guarantecs. 





Business Notices, 


Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per weck sell- 
ing goods for Kk. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and terms. 5285 





Tlood’s Sarsaparilla 

Is designed to meet the wants of those who 
need a medicine to build them up, give 
them an appetite, purify their blood, and 
oilupthe machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and 
hits exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It works like magic, reaching every 
part of the human body through the blood, 
giving to all renewed life and energy. $1 
a bottle; six for $5. 


> 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Roxbury, June 30, by Rev. Percy Browne, Chas. 
E. Ware, Jr., of Fitchburg, to Harriet Pierce, daugh- 
ter of the late Geo. W. Long. 

In Newtonville, July 4, by Rev. T. W. Bishop, Mr. 
Ogden C. Clark to Miss Abby J. Warner. 

In Cambridge, June 20, by Rev, Dr. Briggs, David 
Howe, Jr., of Taunton, to Susie M. Piper. 

In Melrose, June 28, by Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., 
Mr. Dexter F. Monroe to Miss Mary H. Conant. 

In Medway, June 30, by Kev. R. K. Harlow, Mr. 
Leonard EK. Taylor to Miss Mary E. Metcalf. 

In Foxboro’, June 2s, by Rev. M. F. Johnson, Adel- 
bert C. Sherman of this city, to Maria A, Pierce. 

In Hampstead, N. H., June 29, by Rev. Albert Wat- 
son, Col. Albert L. Eastman to Mrs, Mary E. Irving. 

In Rochester, N. H., June 16, Albert F. Mason of 
Somerville, Mass., to Ella J. Howard of Strafford. 








DIED. 
In this city, July 3, Mrs. Lucy A. Burns, 79 yrs 3 


nos. 

In Charlestown, July 4, Mrs. Carrie H. Blaisdell 41. 

In Cambridge, July 4, Elizabeth B., wife of Arthur 
b.. Jones, 38 yra. 

In Lexington, July 4, Mrs. Dorcas M. Smith, 78 yrs 
7 mos. 

In Roxbury, June 29, Richard 8. Jenness, 51 yrs 2 
mos, 

In Cambridgeport, July 1, Catherine Kennedy, 82. 

In Dorchester, July 3, Mrs. Constance L , wife of 
David C. Clapp, 38 yrs. 

In Chelsea, June 30, Capt. Albert A. Burwell, 73 yre 
4 mos. 

In Duxbury, July 4, Mrs. Sophia B., wife of Capt. 
Kdward Baker, 50 yrs 3 mos. 

In Concord, July 4, Mary E., wife of Prescott H. 


| Hosmer, 32 yrs 6 mos. 


In Roxbury, July 4, Rev. Henry B. Hooker, D. D. 
78 yrs. 

In Somerville, June 30, Mra. RebeocaS. Johnson, 
56 yrs llmos. June 28, Blisha H. Snow, 56 yrs 10 
mos. June 39, Minnie V. Dugan, 22 yrs 11 moe. 

In Winchester, June 30, Rev. Richard Metcalf, 51. 

In Lyon, June 30, Emma E., wif@ of Chas. H. Sy 
monda, 27 yrs 7 mos. 

In Andover, June 29, Rhoda E. Braddock, 70 yrs. 

In Merrimac, July 1, Mrs. Hannah Atkinson, wife 
of Francis Sargent, 67 yrs. 

In Framingham, June 21, Alexander R. Esty, 54. 

In Taunton, June 24, James Madison, 79 yrs. 

In New Bedford, June 30, Samuel Cuffee, $1 yre. 

In Saugus, July 2, John N,. Thomas, 58 yrs. 

In Petersham, June 19, Lewis Sanderson, 7lyrs 6 





mos. 

In Providence, R. I., Jane 30, Soy hia R. Wood, 58. 

In Sharon, Vt., July 2, Mrs. Anna Truesdell, widow 
of John Buell, 85 yrs 1 mo. 

At Lake Maitland, Fla., June 26, John Bigelow, for- 
merly of Concord, Mass., 49 yrs. 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 


FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements. 
‘SALESMAN WANTED. 


SMART, ACTIVE MAN TO TRAVEL 

through Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
soliciting orders for creameries and dairy goods. An 
experienced Dairyman preferred. Also a man to 
travel by cars, selling goods to the trade. Address at 
once, 


CEO. BLANCHARD & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse, 








try to protect themselves. If this movement 
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1t28 46 Union St., PORTLAND, Me. 
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A GENUINE 


F. WESSON 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 
For $10.00!! 


24-inch barrel, leaf sights, takes regular 44 calibre 
metal cartridge, barrel of finest steel, nickel-plated 
guard and butt-plate. Weight 64 ts. Sighted for 
100, 250 and 500 yards. 

This is one of the best Rifles made, and the reputa 
tion of the maker is world-wide. It is light, compact 
and strong, and avery accurate shooter. Can be taken 
apart for transportation. 

The subscribers having recently purchased a large 
lot, offer them at the above low price of $10 each. 
To any one wanting a first-class Rifle for Hunting, 
this is an opportunity seldom met with. 

Also, fine Fly and Salmon Rods, and eycrything in 
Fishing Tackle. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13° Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 
_4a- CUT THIS OUT. wes 
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|DNE WoRT 


THE ONLY MEDICINE} 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 


That Acts at the sume time on 








AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs t 
become clogged or torpid, 
@ humorsare therefore forced into the 
that should be expelled naturally. 


>KIDNEY-WORT ; 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY EQ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


. 
organs 


and powonous 
Llood 


by causing free wlion of these 


restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY-WORT GI rejoice l 

Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, | 
cans one package of which makes six 
medicine, Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that car 

CHWIt acts with equal ef ney 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRI 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
Will send the dry px BURLING 
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not read 
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t-paid.) 


JERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS, 
often suffer with Kidney affections. Irritating 
medicines and overwork are fruitful causes of diseases 
of the Kidneys. Sufferers from this weakening and 
dangerous disease would maintain the strength of the 
digestive organs and improve the quality of the blood 
by a persistent use of Simmons Liver Regulator, taken 
three times a day. This will restore the Kidneys to 
their wonted health and vigor. 

“I have been troubled with Liver Complaint, Kid 
ney Disease and bad blood for along time. I have 
used about ten bottles of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
and it has done me more good than all the medicines 
I ever took. I would not be without it. If you desire 
you can publish this. Yours truly, 

“GEO. H. PRATT, U. 5. Deputy Collector, 


Sec. Dis't. Ga.” 





If you are a man 
of Dusiness,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or 484 [> ion ; if 
“, suffering f 2 
n @ bed of sick- 


over mid- 
k, to res- 
rain berve and 

, we Hop B. 
Yering from any in- 
you are mar- 








usands die an- 
ually from some 


Whoever youare, 
whenever 


P have been previ 
& by atimely u 
HopBitters 


aes 
D. |. C. 


ite 


without i 
take Hop 
Bitters. 


Have you dys- 


iar 
HOP BITTERS 
mrG CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


saveyour 
life. Ithas 
saved hun- 
dreds. 








’ ; 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds 
BEATTY’S OFF noc’ 125 up. eer iilus 


Catalog. Fkte., Address Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








52143 
5 per day athome. Samples worth $5 
to free. Address STINSON & Co.. Port- 
land, Maine. 


52tssv 





Gold, Silver, Landscape, Chromo, &c., Carda, in 
case, With name, lOc. Ik. H. Pardee, Fair Haven, 
1216 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Administrator’s Sale. 
4 VIRTUE OF A LICENSE OF TITE 


Probate Court for ot Middlesex, the 


50 





ounty 





subscriber, Administrator of the estate of Albert 
Hagar, late of Lincoln, in said County, will 1 
Public Auction on the premises, on mday, the 
day of July, A. D., Iss, at four o’clock in the 





noon, the following described parcel of land, with the 
buildings thereon, containing about three-quarters of 
an acre, situated in the centre of said Lincoln, and 
bounded, beginning at the southwesterly corner of the 
premises by the road, and running southeasterly 10 
rods toa stake and stones, thence northeasterly 114 
rods to astake and thence northwesterly 10 
rods to the road, and southwesterly on the road to 
the point of beginning, being the homestead of said 
deceased. 














stones, 


HENRY FARNUM Administrator. 








June 20th, 1881. jw27 
CUARDIAN’S SALE. 

TILL BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUC- 

TION, by license of the Probate Court for the 


County of Middlesex, on Monday, the 11th day of 
July, A. D., 1881, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
on the premises, all the right, title and interest of 
Sarah Helen Blanchard and Bernice Blanchard, mi 
nors, of Boxborough in said County, in and to the fol- 
lowing described parcels of land situated in said Box 
borough, containing about 190 acres, and bounded be. 
ginning at the southwesterly corner on the road lead 
ing from Stow to Boxborough, and bounded westerly 
by land of Isaac Reed and others; northerly by land 
of Dodge and town road, easterly by land of C. Augus 
tus Nelson and said road to Stow, being the Home 
stead Farm of the late Willard Blanchard, and the 
outlands called the Sargent Swamp and the Half 
Moon Meadow, and are the first three parcels described 
in a deed from Joseph K. Blanchard to Willard Blan 
chard, dated July A. D., 1879, recorded with 
Middlesex So. Dist. Deed lib., 151y, Vol. 415. Also, 
a certain parcel of land called the “More Lot,” con 
taining about 14, acres 

JENNIE 8. BLANCHARD, 

Boxborough, June 20, 1s81, 


FARM FOR SALE. 


| = MILES FROM BOSTON, I 
) from Lincoln Depot, Fitchburg R 
healthy and desirable location, with beautiful sur 
roundings; an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
and springs. For further particulars, address 
A. JOHNSON, So. Lincoln, Mass., (Box 64 
March 8, 1881. litf 


WISCONSIN | ANDS 


(Bed ‘ 
$500,000 Acres 
ON THE LINE OF THE 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R, 
For full particulars, which will be sent free, address 
CHARLES L, CoLpy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, 


Legal Aotices, 


TOTICE GIVEN, THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed admin- 
istrator of the estate of SAMUEL GOWING, late of 
Hudson, in the Ccunty of Hillsbore and State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, and taken upon himself that 
trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. All persons 
having demands upon the estate of said deceased, are 
required to exhibit the same; and all persons in 
debted to said estate are called upon to make payment 
EDWIN 8. GOWING, Adm. 

Steey 


wth, 


Guardian. 
owe 


MILE 
K a 








Is HEREBY 


to 
June 14, 1881. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

/) SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARGARET BLAKE late 
of Hopkinton, in said County, deceused, Greetin 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Lucius H. WAK?t 
FIELD, who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him, the executor therein named, and that he 
may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at 
Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on the third 
‘Tueeday of July next, at nine o'clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks,in the newspaper called 
the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-seventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one. 3w27 J. HW. TYLER, Register. 

YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
Ps the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of FANNY C. KNIGHT, late of 
the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, de- 
ceased, and taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having demands 
upon the estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said es- 
tate are called upon to make payment to 
AUGUSTUS KNIGHT, Adm. 
June 7th, 1881. Sw 


OMMONWEALTILT OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of MARTHA A, CASE, 
late of Ayer, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Levi WaL. 
LACE, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
his bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to ve Y at a Probate Court to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the second Tuesday of July next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMBR, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 

of said Court, this twentieth day of Jone, in the 


ear of our Lord one th d eight h and 
tighty.one, Sw26y J. H. TYLER, Register, 
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Paris Green Sifter. 


LONDON 


PARIS GREEN, 
In 1 B. packages per B., .30 | In kegs containing 125 ths. in bulk, per & 


PARIS GREEN SIFTER 


Fcr sifting and dusting Potato Vines with London Purple . i 
Mixture, or Squash, Cucumber and Melon Vines with Planers sees 


Price per Dozen $3.50; Price each 25 cents. 


PARIS GREEN MIXTURE 
For destroying Potato bugs. 
Green and Fine Ground Piaster thoroughly ground together. 
and ——— -y in mixing are avoided by using this preparation, and we 
it as the best article for every farmer to use. t , 1 
extensively during the past three seasons, and in no instance has it faile d 
to give perfect satisfaction. 
according to size and growth of vines. 


This mixture is composed of pure Paris 
The labor 
e have sold it 


Quantity to be used per acre from 25 to 75 ths 


Per & pound Package .....0..2scce08 -25 
“25 « “ Ee et JE ee $1.00 
“* 50 e “ eeoeoerecereseses . LS 
“100 “6 ° ‘ coee.e 3.00 


Pure. 
25 


PURPLE. 


A perfect substitute for Paris Green. The poisoning properties are the same, but obtained by a cheaper 
method, #0 that the cost of killing the bugs is reduced fully one-half by its use. 


In 1b. packages, per... .... 


ENSILAGE: 


Bailey’s Mammoth Ensilage Corn per bush, . 
Blunt’s white l’rolific Corn for Ensilage. ...... + 


JOSEPH BRECK 


51, 52, & 53 


» » «15 | In kegs containing 140 ths., in bulk, per tb. . 12 
CORN. 

* 6 68 64 Gis S004 ©4604 oo + + $4.00 

eeeves eevee seece 2,50 


& SONS, 


North Market Street, BOSTON. 





| 
i} 
| 
! 





Prescott’s Truss Hangers 
For Sliding Doors in Stables, Ware- 


houses, &c. 

No Rolls or Tracks above or below. 
Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Movement, 
Werranted in every Respect. 

In ordering, state width and height of doorway, 


also thickness of door. Circulars and references fur- 
nished. 


PRESCOTT M’F'C Co., 
237 Washington Street. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Brace and Balance Hangers for 


Parior Doors, etc., 
Which work to Perfection. 


BAILEY’S PERCHERON 


27tf 








WILL 


STAND AT 
“Winning Farm,” Billerica, Mass., 


During the season. TERMS $20.00, half forfeit. 
He served 12 mares last season, and 9 are with foal. 
rhis, for an unacclimated horse, just imported, is re- 
markable. Mares from a distance pastured at reason 
able rates. All accidents and escapes at owner's risk. 
6teow ls JOHN M. BAILEY. 


HAYING TOOLS. 





WALTER A. WOOD MOWER. 
27,903 Sold in 1880. 
NEW CHAMPION 


—AND— 


YANKEE RAKES. 
MUDCETT TEDDER. 


WARRANTED SECOND TO NONE 
IN THE MARKET. 


IXL SPRINC TUC LINK, 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF HAYING TOOLS. 


Call or send for our prices before purchasing. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, | 
SO & S2 So. Market Street. — 


SEASIDE !! | 
MOUNTAINS !! 


Wherever you go, take one of our spark- 
ling Collections of the best Songs, or the 
best Instrumental Music. All are choice 
collections, and will be tnvaluable for 
amusements on dull days, at evening en- 
tertainments, and at all hours of leisure, 
EMS OF ENCLISH SONG. 


Great favorite. Eularged and improved. 
80 grand songs. 


UNSHINE OF SONC. 


All brightness. 6 Songs. 


ALL 








$2.00 


$2.00 
EMS OF STRAUSS. | 


Music always new and inepiring. | 


Dance to it. $2.00 — 
EMS OF THE DANCE. 
Great variety. Dance also to this $2.00 
EMS OF SCOTTISH SONC. 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. §2.00 


Also many other books. Send for List! 


Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 


: OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


a0tC 
OL So y _— 
PRESERVE YOUR FENCE POS 
y YITH THE EVERLASTING MIX- 
TURE. This mixture can be applied at a cost 
of less than 2 cts. a post, and is warranted to preserve | 
them longer than any other known substance. The | 
recipe for making this mixture will be sent to any ad- 
dress for 25 cts. Address H. B. CHAPMAN, 
4127 Box 1045, Woonsocket, R. I. 


‘ALESMEN WANTED.--Good, reliable men 
i) to act us Agents for the sale of my New  ¥ 
and many other New Specialties, together with a 
full line of Nursery Stock. No peddling. Previous | 
experience not essential. Live, active men earn good | 
wages. Salary and expenses paid. For terms address, 
giving full name, age, previous occupation, and refer 
ence, GEO, A. STONE, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
4127 
FRUIT EVAPORATINC. 
T WILL PAY ANY FRUIT GROWER 
to send for a 32-page Treatise on Evaporating 
Fruits, Vegetables, Berries, etc. Sent to all who send 
P. O. address, and mention this paper. Samples 
mailed for 10 cts. HENRY MERRILL, | 
17te4y West Newbury, Mass. | 


SALEM, LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


AND MANUFADTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE 


AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. } 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. lyl6é SALEM, MASS, 











WATER! WATER! 
RUST’S EAGLE | 


Wo, Se “1° ’ 
e- Well-Drilling Mach 
< “ee: Well-Dri achine, 
© With English Steel Bits, | 
and all our Improved Attachments, 
is the easiest handled, fastest work 
ing, requires one-third less power 
than any other, and is ¢ ran- 
teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England or elsewhere. 
Send for Circulars, giving Low 
Prick and full description. 


0, RUST, 8*: SEP. 


Farm Library in One Yoiume. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural B 
wehensive, Complete. Aday 
t untry. Sure Guide to Suce< 
Farm Pa S60 pages. 1401 
Liberal Terms, Kapid Sale 
culars and terms, a 


J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
26teopl9 

STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 





Us 

















Taos Ss 


he- 





k, New, Accurate, Com- 
ito all sections of the 
Tells Ho 

trations. Agents Wanted, 
+ For full descriptive cir- 











As 








rates. W. H. DOLE 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
ly49 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS, 





5 Motto, Boat, Chromo, Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll‘ 
&c., Cards, with name on, in case l0c. F. W 
AUSTIN, Fair Haven, Ct. 


20,000 BIDWELL 
in pots. Quantities of other Strawberries. Send for 
rices. DUTCHESS NURSERIES (founded 1863,) 
W. L. FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 4teow26 


Style Chromo Cards, Name on, 10c., or 40 


70 NEW all gilt and bevel edge Cards, 100. The U. 


8. CARD FACTORY CO., Clintonville, Ct. 13teow12 


6m 
All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Cards, (No 2 Alike,) 
5 Name on, 100. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, 
Conn. teow 38 


26t11 














Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
tpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
Jeidteop20 








| cal, Scientific, and Military studies, 





aweek. $12 a day at home ys made. Cost- 
$72 ly outfit free, Address Taux & Co., Au usta, 
ie. 


re 


THE STANDARD 


New Mode! Buckeye 





Twenty-five Seasons and still in advance 
of all other Machines in 


Fewness of Parts and Great Simplicity. 


Will do all practical work that can be done in the 
hay tield, carries all weight on the drive wheels, giving 
all weight of the machine for driving power to the 
cutter, and does not load and lug the horses’ necks, as 
other machines do, with a beavy dragging frame in 
front of axle. 

Does not lift the cutter bar in draft, which, in other 
machines, makes a higher cut when the team pulls 
hard. 

Makes even work ap hill, down hill, : 
mocks and cradle holes, and in heavy bott 

Has the double hinge joint, giving perfect 
to the floating cutter bar. 

Has but a single lever, which lifts only 
bar, and this higher than any other machine 

In all situations and under all circumstances, main 
tains the level cut, leaving a short, even stubble in all 
parts of the field. 

On fifty acres will cut $25 worth more grass than 
any other machine—a saving cach season greater than 
the difference in price between the Buckeye aud other 
machines. 

Has less machinery, and fewer parts than any ot! 
machine, ] 


hum 





flexibility 


the 


cutter 


er 
and no extra levers. 

From its great simplicity, can be understood and 
kept in order by an ordinary farm hand. 


HAS NO MYSTERY OF GEARING. 

The bar folds flat across the frame, and the machine 
can be put entirely out of gear, making it as safe as a 
farm wagon when on the road, or going from field to 


| field. 


No loose, shackling swivels, or superfluous levers, 


| constantly Ifable to get out of order. 


The Buckeye is always in order, and always ready 
for work, and will stand more abuse with less injury 
than any other machine 

Will cut lodged grass and all grass where a machine 
can be used, and is of Lighter Draft than any 
other Machine made. 

These well tested merits and etaunch qualities have 
made the Buckeye the STANDARD, 

Phe highest claim of other machines {s that they are 
equal to the Bucke ~ The Buckeye, with its few 
parts and great simplicity, will do all that other ma 
chines can do, hence it is the Best and Cheap- 


est, and the only machine a farmer should think of 
buying. 
o_o 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MEG C0,, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR BOSTON. 20tf 


CHEAP CROPS, 


Fodder Corn, 
Turnips, 
Hungarian, 
Millet. 


These crops can be { tin from the middle of June 
to the middle of July. Large crops can be raised at 
Small Expense by using the 


Matheld Fertilizer 


ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
Giving a Quick and Vigorous Growth. 


Matfield Fertilizer Co, 


13 Doane Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





iw25 


7 R FODDER CORN. FOR ONE ACRE, 


two to three bags 200 ths eacl per i“ 








This will produce frota 20 to 40 tons « en fodder 
ver acre, according to quantity used, se« son, ete 

Fodder corn may be sown with the St ridge Ma 
nure up tothe middle of July. Use alf t 

three bushels of seed per acre Four 





are often profitable. 
HUNGARIAN , For 1 acre, 2to 4 bags, 


~ > ix hag 

or MILLET , 200 Ibs. each, $5 per bag. 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay, if cut in early blossom 


It thrives best in hot, dry weather, may be sown up to 
the firet of August, and grows in six weeks. Use not 
leas than one bushel of seed to the acre 

TOBACCO,.—Kemember that the 
grows the best. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


“Stockbridge” 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


ee 


_— 





AMITERST, MASS. 
HE FULL COURSE OF STUDY OCCU- 


pies four years and includes Literary, Mathemati 
and their practical 
Graduates receive 
Laboratories and 
The necessary ex 


application to the affairs of lift 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Scientitic collections of the best 
penses are from $175 to $250 a vear, one-half of which 
the student may earn by labor if he chooses. The 
next collegeate year begins, and examination for ad 


mission occurs Aug. 25th. For further information 
apply to LEVI STOCK BRIDGE 
z5tf Presi t 





WHEELER'S ECLIPSE WINDMILL, 


self-regulating, solid 







wheel, storm-proof Mill, 
LP oUlPSe manufactured by Eclipse 
Wind Engine Co., 
Beloit, Wis.,—the largest 
Windmill concern in the 
world. 9000 of these mills 


ae are in use, 300 of them being 
wy in New England. Of the 
many testimonials from lead- 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from Harvey D. PARKER, 
proprietor of the world re- 
nowned Parker House in Boston 

PARKER House, Boston, Jan. 
L. H. WHEELER, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I1 take pleasure in testifying that I have 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in 
Saxonville, which has been in constant use since 187s, 
during which time it has required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly breaking, 
and a great source of annoyance, | am prepared the 
more fully to appreciate the Eclipse, and do unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce it the best Wind Engine I ever saw 


2th, 1881. 


| and all that can be desired. 


This small mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani 
mals and three large greenhouses. 
Very truly, H. D. 
Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


PARKER. 


52wl6 





NORWICH LINE. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i... - - Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6.15 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 
OFFICES—322 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
fork. 
Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
THREE DOLLARS 
j A. C. KENDALL, 


either way. 
SON, 
Jas. H. Wil Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Vice President. 


ASTHM 





never falls to 
the mos pnt at 
i] uh 


GERMAN ASTHMA CHIRE 
tack and 


insure copfortable sleep. | 
e direct 


fa 
vince the most skeptical of ite immediate, 
dirsct,and never-failing effeet. Price: 5@e, and #1. 
Tria) package free—of druggists or by mail for stamp 
Cut this out. Da. BR. SCHIPFMANN, St. Paut, Minn. 





8teow22 





Terms and $5 out- 


“k in your own town. 
S66 3. Ses. "Address H. HALtEeTT & Co.. Fort 
land, Maine. G2isey , 














Poetry. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 


DEACON DAY, AND THE HIGUWAY- 
cow. 


BY EUGENE WALL. 


t o’ bein’s will hev their cares 
thin’ to cross our Way, 








lwus sum} 
un’ fret t our attairs 
h wus tl d Deacon Day; 
is trials ll you how 
ipted ied by a highway-cow. 





hide wus a dusky-brown, 


y wus leun, au 


















necr V 
rnoturned u i ' 
har sig a 
Kea me a i 
like the hoops ona h made pail. 
day hed she passed in pout | 
anly helpin’ herself to corn. 
' nd 
wel cur an’ houn “ 
r l 1 led horn, 
il. 
Old Deacon Day was a& plot 
A frugal farmer, upright 
An’ many a weary i 
I lrive out o’ hi 
“ w prank to pla 
I ! and to g 
Ile used to sit on the 
With his « 
"Thinkiu’ 
In the Better 
When j ir, 
Would bring hi car 
When the Deacon we his chu ch in town, 
she watched an’ waited till he went by 
He never passed her without a frown, 
An’ an evi m in each angry eye. 









ck 


s whip, an’ wot 














Che Story Celler, 


QUICKLEDGE PARTNERS. 
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tners deposited 


Se | 
ational Bank; 
were always carried to S 
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ears 





y]-natures 
language ; 


> wre 


i 3 


but; | 


uld return 





the de 
with 


Joe 
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month, the | 





i mef 


nso! 











professor agreed with 


acon spoke to the and 


the 


major 
| ; 
thought a reformation would 


















Joe Then the deacon and the professor and | 
najor discussed the matter together over | 
bear nd « ecf, and immediately there | 
vi olness that had | , 
ever existe etween t ( of the | 
( duick e Cla Why m ed display 
their worst pass defence o iP purest 
ims e to plain, Certain | 
rrave authorit h ceclared that it is } 
t the nvité } e ar h-ens my | 
f while tk been shrewd ob- 
erver ho ma inherited es- 
rence ed “Old real cause. 
Ise that as it ma hat the three 
p j ion ly in hun) 
te fe i that each one un- | 
if to be turned from } 
| 


must be brought | 
member himself | 

stance from the other two. 

ng, as Joe sat devouring 

molasses long after his partners 





ne 












lad finished their breakfasts—Joe was al- 
ways te y hungry after his regular month- 
y spree—the de } is heavy hand or 
Joe's shoulder and solemnly asked: 


é Joseph, how do you *xpect to escape ?” 
Joe hastily closed his mouth, dropped hi 
rk the segments of cakes inpaled 
thereon, and looked hastily about him. 
“Not from a natural my, I don’t mean,” 


and 
n 














said the deacon. ‘I so much of you, 
‘Joseph, that I'd knock such a one down in 
t ume o” the fore I said anything 
t cc. 2a 1 the Devil—the enemy 
. } 
Oh , looking relieved, and re- 
suming th knife and fork. 
“The ia\l be turned into hell, says 
t goo 20k, J * continued the dea- 
con. 
‘Reckon I'd see most of my old ‘auain 
4 set | wer h remarke Joe, quite 
cheerfully he poured the molasses on a 
sh plate o! ike 
“The worm not, and the fire is not 
juenched,” said the deacon. 
‘*That refers to the worm they use distillin’ 
whiskey, pardner?” in juired ‘Joe, pushing 





back his empty plate. 

The deacon groaned. 

‘*faint no use waistin’ yer powder an’ 
ball, pardner,” continued Joe in the best of 
temper; ‘fur I don’t skeer wuth a gol durn.” 
And Joe put on his hat and meandered down 
to the claim. 

_“‘Soe,” said the professor, hastily washing 
his hands, ‘I want to speak with you a mo- 
ment. Come up this way; it’s a little pri- 
vate. Ah—don’t you think it would be ad- 
visable, very desirable in fact, to change your 
mode of life somewhat ?” 

“Wall, dunno,” replied Jue with great de- 
liberation. ‘*Think movin’ nearer the 
claim ?” 

‘‘Ah—I don't refer to.material matter so 
much as to, ah—spiritual ones,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘All the promises, you know, are 
conditioned on walking in right paths, and 
maintaining a proper frame ot mind.” 

‘‘Look here, perfessor,” said Joe, ‘‘is it re- 
ligion yer a-drivin’ at 2” 

_ “Exactly,” exclaimed the professor, rais- 
ing his glasses, and looking Joe full inthe 

ace. 

‘Then it’s no go,” said Joe confidently. 
‘‘The deacon’s been a-tryin’ it on.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed the professor, hastily 
putting on a very reserved air. 

“Yes,” said Joe. “Patina reg'lar twenty- 
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of 





keg blast; but it only fizzled. Reckon the 
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rock’s pretty tough, professor, an’ not much 
indications, no how.” And Joe laughed in 
his sleeve, and started to find the major and 
eg a cigar. . 
The major gave Joe an excellent —_ 
promised a larger monthly dividend than the 
claim had ever declared before, and told Joe 
a first-rate story. Then when he had got 
Joe into an excellent humor, he commenced 
moving skillfully on Joe's outworks. . 

“Got much laid up, Joe?” inquired the 
major, with bland hypocrisy. : 

*Nary !” replied Soe, with emphasis, and 
then aloud laugh at the utter absurdity of 
such an idea. : 

“Time you commenced, gd fellow,” said 
the major. “You can be well off in a few 
months, if the claim keeps doing as well as 
now.” 

“No good of me savin’ money, 
Joe, with an oath as generous as it was un- 
necessary. ‘'Somebody'd steal it.” igs 

“Nonsense!” cried the major. ‘You'll 
want a wife, anda house to live in, one of 
these days; and then you'll find money very 
handy, no matter how much you have.” 

‘Flouses an’ wife !" ejaculated Joe. ‘“Thun- 
der an’ pickaxes, major. No woman ‘ud hev 
sech a galoot ez me.” 

**Plenty of them would, quick enough,” re- 
ylied the major. ‘*You're young and good- 
P oking and good-natured, and have plenty of 
good sense. All you need to do is to stop 
drinking, gambling, fighting, swearing”— 

“Major,” interrupted Joe, blowing smoke 
from both corners of his mouth until his face 
wos effectually clouded, ‘that’s the identical 
game that the other two chaps hes been a 
playin’ on me this morning.” 

“Not the and the professor 
queried the major quickly, and hiding bis lips 
entirely away his moustache. ‘Jus’ 
»,” replied Joe. ‘One of ’em piled on the 
brimstone; an’ the other tried sugar. But 
‘taint no go, major. Fact is, I've thought a 
heap about it; an’ I've made up my mind 
thet what ther’s so much fightin’ about is too 
much, by a long shot, fur me to git through 
my head. Take somethin’? Oh, you don 
drink on duty, do you? Well, 1 do, yer 
know!” Saying which, Joe sauntered off to 
Sorrel’s saloon, and waited patiently about 
until he ld fall in with some one whose 
conversati I strain 
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cou 
ation should run in a different 

from that he had heard during the morning. 
At the dinner table that day, the partners 
did not exhibit their usual cordiality. Joe, 
to be sure, ate with a good appetite, and told 
a good thing or two he had heard at the sa- 
n; but his three partners regarded each 
other somewhat after manner of three 
well-bred dogs having designs on the same 
bone. The deacon he professor felt 
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and departed in search 
pany. As he departed, the deacon uttered a 
r sigh, and exclaimed,— 
**Oh the depravity of the human heart !” 
**Ab, | think,” said the professor, empty- 
colt up,” that iti 
uber t! the |} 
abie to persuasion t 
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‘ustom, the professor became ab- 
i 1 the major consumed an 
unusual amount of time in lighting a cigar. 
Atter the deacon had been gone long enough 
to preciuad the of being over- 
the major 
The professor lir 


moments longer, 
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be also started, but 
the German cook, 


was suddenly stopped by 


cen 
in, exclaiming : 


‘Pride of Spurtip,’ is all 


who ran 

“Dat 

afire.” 
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against b 
saloon, de 
professor took a lively double-quick in 
the fire; for the saloon was 
and the works of the 
Fortunately, how- 
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professor was a very qu 1an, his opinion of 

the | juor trade was very decided. 
As the saloon was of unpainted boards and 
tered, the flames made rapid progress ; 





so that Jim Slipson, the proprietor, had bare- 


y time to save two or three armsful of bot- 
tles. With these he retired to the opposite 

le of the street where the spectators stood ; 
2nd he was mournfully contemplating the ef- 


fect of caloric upon alcohol, when he sudden- 





ly started and exclaimed : 
“Great Scott! Injin Mary is in the loft 
over the taloon!” 
‘*‘Who’s that?” asked the deacon, who had 
ined the crowd. 
‘‘She’s—well, not exactly one of your 





kind, deacon,” replied Jim. ‘‘She come las’ 
I O ‘un, an’ she wanted to 
‘Some poor, depraved creature, I s’pose,” 


sighed the deacon. 
‘‘Well,” said Jim, prude 
front most of his ¢ 


} 
nt 


ntly massing on in 
tlaying bottles, ‘*I reckon 
general, was huntin’ when 
an’ Mary ain't 
no better ’n jut anybody's too 
good to be roasted, leastways in this world,” 
continued Jim Slipson, remembering the dea- 
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groundwork of belief, and treating it 
with polite deference. 
“She don’t intend to risk it now, at any 





rate,” exclaimed the major as a dark figure | acting like this to make you think 
dashed out of the flames, and rolling on the | care whetier she bas you or not. 
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ed it over himself, and in an instant later 
dashed into the flames, and up the blazing 
ladder which led to the loft. Not a man 
spoke ; it seemed that no one breathed for a 
moment. The deacon closed his eyes, and his 
lips were seen to move rapidly, and many 
men, though unused to such exercise, follow- 
ed the deacon’s example. 

Suddenly a mighty roar broke from the 
crowd as Joe Backsey, hatless, hairless, 
beardless, and almost black, emerged from 
the blazing building with a dirty bundle in his 
arms. He had nearly crossed the street, 
when suddenly he stopped, screamed, ‘*Catch 
it!” threw the child, and dropped, face down- 
ward, on the ground. 

The deacon was by his side in an instant, 
shouting for water and oil, as he tenderly 
turned the insensible form over. 

‘No go,” said the Seventeener, giving Joe's 
face a critical glance. ‘‘He’s breathed the 
fire; I know it by his lips an’ nose; he won't 
never breathe nothin’ else.” 

“Joe, Joe!” cried the deacon, while big 
tears fell from bis rugged face. “God hev 
mercy on yer soul !” 


From beneath the cruelly-singed  eye- 
brows and lashes, Joe's good-natured eyes 


opened ; his cracked lips parted and smiled ; 
he tried to speak; but suddenly he gasped, 
shivered; and then the deacon knew by the 
way Joe’s head hung over the kind old arm 
that supported it, that his partner had drawn 
his last dividend. 

For some moments the crowd stood in re- 
spectful silence ; then Jim Slipson invited the 




























































































ground to extinguish its flan ing clothing, dis- thought there was real danger of losing you, 


closed the coppery, dull, heavy, impassive 
features of Indian Mary. 

‘**Hooray !” shouted the crowd, 
been seen very often at Spurtip; 
before had Spurtip felt itself 
exhibit any respect for ber. 

It was very evident that Mary had been 
asleep or drunk, or both; for she stood stu- 
pidly rubbing her cyes for several moments. 

“Didn't you say she brought a child with 
her ?” asked the professor of Joe Slipson. 

“Great Scott, yes!” exclaimed Jim, seizing 
Mary by the shoulder and shaking her vio- 
lently. ‘‘Mary, Mary, where is the young 


’ i) 


un 


Mary had 
but never 
called upon to 





Mary stopped rubbing her eyes and stared 
vacantly at Jim for a moment; then she ut- 
tered a piercing scream, and attempted to 
enter the burning building again. The in- 
tense heat, however, drove her back, and she 
stood in front of the crowd with a fierce, 
hopeless glare in her eyes, while every few 
seconds she uttered a horrible cry, half groan, 
half yell, which made even the most whiskey- 
hardened men shiver and turn pale. 

‘A hundred dollars for whoever'll get that 
baby !” shouted the major. 

Nobody stirred. ‘There were plenty of im- 
pecunious men at Spurtip; but none seemed 
inclined to earn money in exactly this man- 


er. 

«‘Two hundred !” shouted the professor. 

‘Three !” roared the deacon.” It’s a little 
heathen and it runs a double resk.” 

‘*Tain’t no use tryin’,” remarked Seven- 
teener, ex-member of an eastern fire depart- 
ment. ‘*No feller cud live in that there fire 
more’n half a minit. He'd hev ter breathe 
an’ then ‘twould be all up with him.” 

“That you a-yelling over your loss, Jim ?” 
pleasantly asked Joe Backsey, edging into the 
crowd, and patting the unfortunate bar-keeper 
on the back. 

“It’s Injin Mary; ber baby’s in the loft. 
O Lord, just listen to the poor devil!” said 
Jim, as Mary uttered another cry. 

Joe picked up a bucket of water and pour- 
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AL 


dent that Simon meant to be trifled with no 
longer. Moreover, she could not help secret- 
ly admitting that he was right, and admiring 
his spirit and manly determination. It would 
never do to let so good a fellow and so faith- 
ful a lover fall a prey to a designing widow— 
not to mention the humiliation she would have 
to endure! 

Next morning the rain clouds had cleared 
off, and a bright sun poured its rays through 
the old church windows upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Simon Peveritt as they walked from the altar- 
rails into the vestry, to enter their names in 
the parish register. Sim, with a broad grin 
on his face, laboriously executed a big black 
X, as ‘this mark,” informed the rector that 
he was ‘‘a sawyer by trade,” and that his 
‘‘owd gal had been of age this twenty year !” 
after which he turned to his friend the clerk, 
with a knowing wink, and said in an under- 
tone: 

“We did it well, between us, didn’t we ? 
Mary was up at six this morning, and hed to 
waitfor me! I've got the whip-hand to begin 
with; and | promise you [ won't give up the 
reins agin.” Then he added ina louder tone, 
as they were sbout to leave: ‘‘Now, Master 
Westley, you must come and help us eat the 
wedding dinner. ‘The pork and apple saes 
will be none the worse for waiting a day ; and 
my Missus and me’ull make you as welcome 
as flowers in May. ‘There won't be happier 
folks in Woodham. And, Master Westley, 
you shall hev some of the finest logs in my 
timber-yard, to keep up your fires this winter. 
I'm not the man to forget a good turn or an 
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Mouldy fruits, wilted vegetables, stale fish 
too long divorced from its native element, all! 
mingle in one common and most unsavory 
scent. 

‘*The Chinese shops make no endeavor to 
attract the eye, or tempt the appetite of the 
Celestial horde. But perhaps what seems to 
us a disgusting display, may seem to thema 
tempting sight. ‘The butcher, who is a gen- 
eral merchant as well, sells Joss sticks, tea 
pots, tobaceo, and scores of other things 
He flanks his door on either side with the car 
casses Of huge slaughtered hogs. They are 
not quartered and jointed in civilized fashion, 
but are hacked, hewn, and torn asunder, just 
as the meat is wanted, and present a mar gled, 
shapeless masa, sickening to look at. lit 
chickens and birds are flattened ont like sheets 
of paper and nailed against the wall. Deli 
cate tidbits, steeped in oil and dried, are 
strung up and hung like cherry-bobs across 
the windows; and scores of oily cakes, like 
lumps of yellow soap, are laid on benches. 
We pass on our way, look down the cellar 
flaps, and see the barbers at work in their un- 
derground shops. 

‘Within a radius of half'a mile there are no 
leas than fifty of these places devoted to the 
cleansing and decoration of Mongolian head: 
You may glance down these steps at any hour 
of the day or night, and you will see the op 
erators busy at their tonsorial labor. Never 
was such clean shaving; such delicate cleans 


ing of eyes, ears, and nostrils; such trimming 


and penciling of brows and lashes; euch a 




























































































































filled with odors the reverse of sweet. | walnut, et 





seeds 


Phat these are used for 
food by squirrels and other animals, is, how- 
ever, by no means necessarily an evil to the 
plant—for the result is that they are often 
arried some distance and then dropped, or 
stored up and forgotten, so that in this way 
they get carried away from the parent tree. 





“COFFE TAVERNS” IN LONDON. 


The social reformer says it is drink that is 
rotting the lower classes of London, and an 








| earnest crusade has been begun against the 
gin fiend. No better movement has ever 
been még in the direction of encouraging 
temp :than that which is represented in 


establishments 
of the me- 
restaurants, 
1 except in- 


the ‘‘cofl 


are springing 
I 


tavern.” These 


up in every quarter 
are cheerful 


can be 







tropolis. 


where everyt obtainec 


tox cating liquors. The prices are more than 
moderate. You can get a glass of milk and 
1 sandwich at e of them for four cents. 
Chops, steake and mineral waters are cheap in 
proportion. The places are clean and attrac- 
tive to look at; the service is excellent. 


Some of these taverns are paying concerns. 
Most of them have been established by pri- 
ptic iest among them 





n The prett 


vate subser 





ments,” which have just been started at the 


Vi 


toria Theatre. One of the most popular 
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. | isin Regent s Park. ‘There is one in Bow | 
| street brilliantly lighted with electric lamps. 
| A step still further in advance toward making 
| te mperance pleasant, is the scheme of ‘coffee 
|i isic halls ( ffee variety entertain- 
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She also left a note, telling him the churn 
was all ready for him to commence opera- 
tions. 

He said : 

**D—d—d—dash er churn.” 

It was a dasher churn. 

He feared his wife, as all men do, and com- 
menced churning. 

He commenced at nine o'clock. 

At half-past nine he looked to see if it was 
‘‘coming.” 

It did not appear to be. 

At a quarter past ten he looked again. 

Result of inspection not encouraging. 

At twenty minutes to eleven, perspiring 
freely, he happened to think of the bottle of 
brandy kept in the house for medicinal pur- 
0s8e8 
The butter was not ‘‘coming,” 
his wife. 

But the brandy was forthcoming. 

He drank heavily. 

At a quarter to twelve he stopped again and 
made another examination. 

Result was to warrant another drink. 

He was getting mad. 

At halt-past twelve he took a lunch and 
continued churning. 

At ten minutes past one be looked to see if 
his wife was coming. 

She was not—nor was the butter. 


. 


er. 
And therefore took another drink. 
‘Then he churned five minutes. 
Then he swore a few minutes. 
Next he took his gun and loaded it. 


At twenty minutes past three he dropped | 


down completely exhausted. 


! 
Ten minutes later he had demolished the 


churn with a hatchet, and was just going out 
to shoot the cow, when his wife came in al- 
most breathless and put him to bed. 
City Derrick. 





Said Mrs. Smith, who had come to spend 
the day, to little Edith: ‘*‘Are you glad to see 
me again, Edith?” Edith—*‘*Yes, ma’am, 
and mamma’s glad, too!” Mrs. Smith—‘‘Is 
she?” Edith—*‘*Yes, ma’am; she said she 
hoped you'd come to-day, and have it over 
with.” Mamma blushes scarlet, but Mrs. 
Smith simply smiles.—oston Transcript. 





‘De worl’ am growin’ wickeder ebbery day, 
Betsey ; is gwine down hill fo’ shuab, an’ 
dar aint no use 4 tryin’ to stop it. Now what 
do you spose de matter is?” ‘*Dunno,” an- 
swered Betsey, shaking her head, ‘‘but I *spect 
it’s de sparrers; dar am so many ob dem now 


| dat de Lor’ done hab time to luk after udder 


folkses.” 





This confounded slang does raise the very 
mischiet. When a handsome young wife 
went ta a hardware store to get one of those 
wooden contrivances to smash potatoes, and 
said, ‘*I want amasher,” every man in the 
shop, from the office boy to the boss, started 
to attend her.—Loston Post. 





Tur Worry or Marriry Lire. — Mr. 
Giles—‘*What be wrang, Lucy, lass? Thee’s 


not lookin’ well.” Lucy—**No; a'wm worried, 
Mr My Jem, ’e do get tipsy so oft- 
,»” } es rr ’ } Sal 

en. Mr. Giles—**An’ only been married six 
months. Dear! dear! Now, a’wve been 
married a matther o’ fifteen year, an’ oi bain’t 

a drunkard yet.”"—F'un. 


Giles. 
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iquet, 


a Boston girl is presented with a 
he says: ‘Oh, bow ly 
its fragrance impenetrates the e¢ 
atmosphere of the room.” A down-east girl 


simply says: ‘‘It smells scrumptious ; thanks, 
Reuben.” 
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The Vermont hor 
lish nobles have lots of bares in their pre- 
serves, says she tried it to the extent of put- 
ting a whole chignon me blackberry 
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Don't look at Mary’s house; and mind and 
make a grand show of petting and kissing the 
boy in front of the window, where she can see 
it all. She'll be more jealous than ever. But 
if she doesn’t marry you to-morrow, I'll eat 
my head.” : 

“‘Ah, Master Westley, you're a 4 deep one, 
you are!” said Simon, regarding his astute 
adviser with admiration. ‘‘But it don’t fare 
to be exackerly jonnick (straightforward) to 
dew so; and I ain’t fond of smarmin’ babies 
over with kisses. Still, if you think it'll bring 
Mary up to the scratch, I'll e’en try it. If it 
don’t, marry Sukey I wil/, without any shilly- 
shallying.” 

Master Westley then started for the recto- 
ry; and Sim paid his visit to the widow. ; He 
remained in her snug little house some time; 
and must have acted his part uncommonly 
well, for he had hardly reached home again, 
when he was visited by his old sweetheart. 
That eccentric spinster, ignoring her own 
wayward conduct that day, attacked Sim with 
a storm of reproaches, accusing him of fickle- 
ness and falseness in forsaking her for “that 
sly, carneying, little widder; and after keep- 
ing company with me for so many years - she 
plaintively added. 

“No,” said Sim, stoutly; ‘’twor no fault 
o’ mine. I was ready to do my part this 
morning. It was you as run word. But Pll 
eat humble-pie no longer. If you don’t want 
to hev me, I know one as does. I'll marry 
you to-morrow, if you like. If you don’t, I'll 
never ax you again !” 

Mary was a tall, black-eyed, comely-look- 
ing spinster of forty, or more, reported to 
have a hot temper and a shrewish tongue ; but 
for once she kept both in check. It was evi- 





! to us jangled and out of tune, and the air ig 


anda police detective, without whose protec- 
tive presence it would not be safe to venture 
into those dingy courts and alleys that lie 
festering in the very heart of the ‘Flowery 
Kingdom.’ Vig-tailed, blue-bloused Celes- 
tials swarm in the roadway and on the side- 
walks. ‘hey surge around us with their si- 
lent, stealthy tread. At the sight of our es- 
cort’s face, or at the sound of his voice, they 
slink away, and are gone like shadows. The 
streets are dimly lighted. The gas does not 
blaze—it blinks behind its glasses; but the 
big white moon gives light enough for us to 
the cheap and gaudy magnificence around 
us. We are pressing the Joss house. It 
flaunts its scarlet streamers overhead, and 
flanks its doors with legends in saffron and 
gold. : 

‘Within is a glitter of tinsel, a subdued 
light, and the flicker of a tiny lamp before a 
figure of barbaric ugliness. The air floats 
out loaded with the fumes of smoking sandal- 
wood, and strange odors fromthe East. The 
doors are open, but we do notenter yet. We 
stroll up the street, taking an exterior view 
before we penetrate to the interior. Colored 
lanterns are strung along some of the balco- 
nies, or are hung from the windows. Red 
and black signs in crooked characters are 
everywhere, and from all sides resounds the 
echo, it seems, of a hundred unknown tongues, 
Lights stream from cellar flaps, creep 
through open doors and window chinks, but 
the shops are only lighted by a succession of 
dingy oil lamps. Discordant noises of rasp- 
ing fiddles, gongs, and sundry unknown tune- 
less instruments mingle with the clatter of 
strange tongues. The very laughter comes 
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perhaps hastened by the heat of the animal’ 
body. It may be said that the skin of a 
and pear pips is comparatively soft; but ther 
they are imbedded in a stringy core, which is 
seldom eaten. ‘These colored fruits forma 
considerable part of the food of monkeys in 
the tropical regions of the earth, and we can 
hardly doubt that these animals are guided by 
the colors, just as we are, in selecting the ripe 
fruit. This has acurious bearing on an in- 
teresting question as to the power of distin- 
guishing color, possessed by our ancestors in 
bygone times. Magnus and Geiger, relying 
on the well-known fact that the ancient lan- 
guages are poor in words for color, and that 
in the oldest books—as, for instance, in the 
Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Old Testament, 
and the writings of Homer or Hesiod—though 
of course, the heavens are referred to over 
and over again, its blue color is never dwelt 
on—have argued that the ancients were very 
deficient in the power of distinguishing colors, 
and especially blue. 

The colors of fruits are not without  signifi- 
cance. If monkeys and apes could distinguish 
them, surely we may infer that even the most 
savage of men could do so, too. Zeuxis 
would never have deceived the birds if he had 
not had a fair perception of color. In these 
instances of colored fruits, the fleshy edible 
part more or less surrounds the true seeds: in 
others the actual seeds themselves become ed- 
ible. In the former the edible part serves as 
a temptation to animals; in the latter it is 
stored up for the use of the plant. itself. 
When, therefore, the seeds themselves are 
edible, they are generally protected by more 
or less hard or bitter envelopes, for instance, 
the horse-chestnut, beech, Spanish chestnut, 











y recently purchased some oleomargarine. 





II ‘t know it until he had eaten it. That 

him mad. Of course it did. People 
don’t like to eat butter and then find out it 
was oleom rine 





I he would 


We 
more; no, never. 

Ife would make his own butter. 

IIe bought a cow. 

Ile milked the cow. | 
That is to say, his wife did, but as man 
and wile are one, in reality he milked the 

cow, 


swore be deceived no 


In time cream rose on the milk. 

It rose in goodly quantities and was collect- 
ed by the wife 
_ On Saturday evening, asthe man was start- 
Ing out to spend the evening, the wite 
marked : 

“You must come home early, so as to get 
up in the morning and churn the butter before 
going to church.” 

He said he would. 

He came home early—in the morning. 

About two o'clock. 

His wife remarked, distinctly 

‘Now, sir, I want you to prepare—" 

‘*Two pair—hic—no good.” 

That was suflicient. 

She soon after rose. 

He retired without the formality of remov- 
ing his boots. 

She was mad. 

He was sleepy. 

Being mad, she churned the butter and put 
it away, leaving the buttermilk in the churn. 

Being sleepy, he did not hear ber. 

Before leaving for church she wiped the 
outside of the churn, concealed the butter, 
and left the buttermilk in the churn. 
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